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To the Reader 


I offer the following reflections not primarily 
as a contribution to historical knowledge, a_ task 
doubtless better performed by those who have made 
such studies their life work. In a sense this little 
essay reflects a human experience. I have trod this 
path. Have at one time or other found expression 
of my religious experiences in one phase or other of 
this varied effort after a consistent interpretation 
of the Christian life and doctrine. If I tarry with 
my reader beside some Marah, it is because I have 
tried to quench thirst by drinking from some broken 
vessel these bitter waters. These are the “CONFES- 
SIONS” of a modern inquirer, as truly as St. Augus- 
tine’s Confessions told the story of an ancient ad- 
venture in thought. My contemporaries have passed 
over and I have in thought addressed myself to 
younger brethren who in this age are compelled to 
think things out anew. 

W. B. M. 
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STATEMENT OF THE QUESTION 5 


A 


Five Christianities and the 
Jesus Way 


Statement of the Question 


Was Jesus a Christian? This question is sup- 
posed to be answered with a mild negative. The 
Frenchman with his convenient enclitic n’ could ex- 
press it to a nicety; He wasn’t, was he? This cap- 
tion is a little shop-worn. Besides, its implications 
are somewhat misleading. It is arresting rather than 
accurate. I debated selecting as caption of my Es- 
say, “Jesus’ Religion”. That is open to a double con- 
struction of the word religion, which may suggest 
either a personal experience, or a ‘teaching’. We 
have had at Oberlin a beloved teacher, recently de- 
ceased, who was tremendously earnest in urging 
that the real font of religion is to be found in our 
Lord’s personal religious experience. This is doubt- 
less a valuable thought if not overpressed. How- 
ever, our Lord’s confessedly sinless life, his brief 
and somewhat detached career, present singular 
and puzzling gaps-areas of life and activity and 
struggle over which his example and his inner ex- 
perience can hardly become exemplary. The light 
is a little too bright, a little too centralized for our 
vision. A less intimately holy life, a less perfect ex- 
ample would better suit our infirmity. We would be 
glad to know just how a very good and wise man, but 
withal an errant man, burdened with cares, a father, 
a fellow laborer and citizen, would behave in given 
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emergencies. We have grave questions of war and 
peace, labor and capital, political choices and duties, 
business adjustments, and social activities, which 


cannot find in Jesus’ example anything more than 
suggestive appeal. He shows us the temper and spir- 
it in which we should meet life’s enterprises, rather 
than explicit examples of behavior. In the most vital 
experiences of a soul seeking pardon and reconcili- 
ation, praying “Forgive us our debts,” we are at a 
loss to discover in Jesus an example. He appears to 
us as a messenger from the celestial realm bearing 
assurances of loving forgiveness, rather than as one 
standing at our side as fellow penitent. Even should 
we ask as to Jesus’ religion as a doctrine we ought 
not to imply that nothing is to be believed or re- 
garded as important that does not gain explicit an- 
nouncement from his lips. 


We have spent long time and great effort in the 
endeavor to discover the metes and bounds of our 
Lord’s actual teaching, the minimum and maximum 
content thereof. The resultant is rather meagre. 


Indeed our Lord did not assume to put in orderly 


array any scheme of thought. He did not leave us as 
legacy any “body of divinity” or system of catecheti- 
cal instruction. He simply met life and its grave 
emergencies, and showed by example rather than 
precept how difficulties and doubts could be met. 
His teaching was rather of a method than of detailed 
examples. He gave us a very vital and satisfying 
philosophy of life rather than a set of precepts. 
Even when we can point to positive example in con- 
duct, we meet the difficulty that no two personali- 
ties or lives are just alike and that in many ways 
our Lord’s life was ordered and his duty determined 
by a set of circumstances not germain to our life. 
“What Jesus would do,” as asked by a contemporary, 
if answered, would not necessarily rule for us. Too 
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many have under guidance of this specious test as- 
pired to a heroic career and a detached and elevated 
life, both unattainable and unsuited to the sphere 
of lowly duty in which we walk. In our worthy effort 
to get down to fundamentals in Christian faith and 
character we must not by any means eliminate the 
conception of development both of thought and of 
life. 


I have shared the zeal of those seeking to dig 
deep, and to found faith upon the secure basis of an 
original gospel falling with quickening power from 
the lips of our Master, but the very spirit and pow- 
er of that gospel is in its germinal quality. Our 
Master enforced this conception by several parables 
as of seeds cast into the earth—of growing corn— 
of leaven working. He always meant more than he 
said. He always set in motion forces with projectile 
quality. He looked deeply into the nature of 
truth and spoke to ages remote. For this reason 
he was not as definite and explicit as his hearers of 
old desired. To deny the power and right of develop- 
ment in this realm of truth is to quite miss the 
mark. This would be to be guilty of the very fault 
of which we complain. It would be to narrow and to 
specialize and to crystalize where we ought to dis- 
play a free spirit. 


The words of Jesus are not of private interpreta- 
tion. No man or sect has a monopoly of them, or a 
copyright on their application. Our Lord established 
not a sect, nor founded a cult, nor did he furnish a 
text book in religious philosophy. He quickened, in- 
spired, set in operation a vast campaign of endeavor, 
a vast research into truth. We are I trust on the 
threshold of developments very inspiring and far 
reaching, possibly quite revolutionary, under guid- 
ance of the Christ-spirit and in the employment of 
the Christ-method. It would manifestly be a misin- 
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terpretation of the Christian mission both fatal and 
futile to limit these ongoing forces by any effort to 
set up a few hard and fast interpretations of say- 
ings which were intended to be plastic and sugges- 
tive rather than legal and exact. More perhaps of 
this later. 

Gladly admitting this divine quality of potent 
development as one of the most characteristic marks 
of the Christian faith, yet we need to put up warning 
signal against the ready assumption that every 
accretion of the ongoing centuries is of like divine 
quality with the original deposit. We have here a 
vast contention with the historians of Christian 
Dogma. These have quite unchallenged, or inade- 
quately challenged, assumed that the structure of so- 
ealled Christian theology is built upon the Rock of 
Truth and in a sense is a fulfillment of our Lord’s 
promise, or intimation, that the “Many things” 
which the early disciples could not bear, or hear un- 
derstandingly, have in slow process and progress 
been revealed. The Roman Church of course stands 
forth as avowed champion of a larger gospel, an 
augmented teaching, under authoritative direction 
of an inspired Apostolate. Rome very frankly admits 
that a very small part of what she calls religion is 
founded in Christ’s express teaching while on earth. 
We naturally are not deeply concerned with her 
claims. But there is a Protestantism which affords 
a close second in the putting forth high claims for 
the church as expositor of a historically develop- 
ing Christianity. We have not forgotten Prof. 
Briggs’ trinity of authority as Bible; Church; and 
Christian consciousness. I have in very lively recol- 
lection the method of inquiry of Dr. Charles Hodge. 
He always put into the forefront, next to ‘What does 
the Bible say?’ What does the Church say? The 
Greek, Roman, Protestant confessions and decrees 
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were regarded by him as, when agreed, practically 
coordinate with Holy Scripture. 

While the Protestant view of the Scriptures 
as sole rule of faith was and is still maintained as 
a thesis in controversial theology, yet as matter of 
fact the church interpretation of the Scriptures, in 
her catechisms and creeds, has stood in the forefront 
of the orthodox communions as equally valid. The 
actual practical rule of faith among churchly Chris- 
tians has been the Bible doctrine as interpreted by 
the creed: never just Bible, as naturally interpreted 
by unlearned common people but what the creed or 
confession says that the Bible says. 


These interpretations have not differed as wide- 
ly as many suppose. Vast controversy has at times 
been excited over details. The ancient church had 
hysteria and schism over Homoousios and Homo- 
iousios and the Protestant church put herself in bat- 
tle array over the question as to which determines 
destiny God’s will, or man’s will, or as Melancthon 
maintained a coordination called Sunergism or 
Concursus. The common feeling that Roman theol- 
ogy is vastly different from Protestant theology 
is incorrect. The reader of the catechism of the 
Council of Trent, if a little careless, might think 
that he was reading the Westminster Confession. 
The Thirty-nine Articles of the English Church vary 
in trifling ways from the Shorter Catechism. It was 
a favorite theory of Charles the First that Union 
with the Church of Rome was possible on the basis 
of the practical identity of the two creeds. 

As matter of fact church theology, the pre- 
vailing theology of the majority of Christian people, 
is just the same old stuff, dressed up in differently 
fashioned and differently colored garments. There 
is no new Theology. Theology has never as yet been 
rewritten or painstakingly revised. The discussions 
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of modern ages have been superficial and irrelevant 
to the main issues. Any man who asks a really im- 
portant question about religion is immediately pro- 
nounced an infidel. All parties in all churches rush 
him and put him out of the Synagogue. 


Now this great mass of things to be meekly 
and unquestioningly received is like Daniel’s image 
of vast proportions and varied quality, ranging from 
gold to very poor clay. It seems as a scheme of 
thought to have very small connection with our 
Lord’s teaching. A very large proportion of its 
most emphatic teaching lies quite outside the range 
of the original deposit. How did it come about? We 
are told that Christianity is a development; that 
christian doctrine is an evolution. We are assured 
that the church by guidance from above has gradu- 
ally wrought out in succeeding ages the truly Chris- 
tian conception of God and of his manner of sub- 
sistence, of Christ and his method of saving men, 
of man, his origin and nature as related to religious 
thought, of the Church, her origin, her ministry 
and ordinances. 


Theology, Christology, Soteriology, Anthropol- 
ogy, Ecclesiology: these are outlined as undoubted 
themes for positive Christian teaching, and only 
slowly and gradually apprehended by the Church; so 
that ages have been given up to this or to that wing 
or tower of the sacred edifice of truth. This structure 
long in the building is asserted to be founded upon 
the Apostles and Prophets, and upon Christ as great 
chief corner stone. When a proven young man wish- 
es to preach, we conduct him thro the stately cor- 
ridors; we point to this great teacher and to that 
great Council as responsible architects of this struc- 
ture or as artists who conceived this or that adorn- 
ment, or ritual service. We pass thro the portrait 
gallery, and the gallery devoted to statuary and tell 
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the young man about Origen, and Athanasius, and 
Chrysostom, and Augustine, about Luther and Cal- 
vin and Melancthon and Zwingle, about Knox and 
Wesley. We whisper a little, on the side, about cer- 
tain dark ages and Roman apostacy and troublesome 
heretics. We damn in a gentle way Socinus and Ar- 


minius and express a mild regret about the cruel 
fate of Servetus, hinting that he was stubborn and 
impertinent, and ‘brought it on himself.’ If per- 
chance we are extra-liberal-minded we find a niche 
in our temple of Christian fame for Channing and 
Robertson, for Norton and Eliot. 


The most liberal minded of us all hardly go be- 
yond effort to make our old temple a little more 
home-like and livable by some small additional furn- 
ishings and drapery and prayer-rugs. If some bold 
spirit ask us, What is that dungeon under the west 
wing intended for; or Whence the sulphurous fumes 
from the inadvertently opened secret stairway door; 
or What signifies it that yon lofty tower from which 
there might be a broad outlook on the great ex- 
panses, has all its windows bricked up; What does it 
mean that fewer and fewer men in smocks, and more 
and more men in cassocks, tread these old halls. If 
such questions multiply and perplex we fall back 
on what we call fundamental truth and reply; Yes; 
This is Christianity. It is a very big thing indeed, 
and a very old thing, and I don’t know or understand 
just why these things came into being; but I know 
that this great thing has grown up and been hallow- 
ed by our Fathers; saints have walked these corri- 
dors; martyrs have bled in witness to this doctrine, 
cor to that scheme of ritual; age-long debate has 
finally settled this or that question; what are we 
that we question well-considered conclusions and 
definitions of truth; it is all holy, too holy to be re- 
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investigated; if there be things I cannot use, some- 
body in ages to come may find them vital. 

Now, I must confess that I find a certain satis- 
faction in this old scheme of life and doctrine called 
Historical Christianity. I could spend the last of my 
days, as I have spent many years past, in the search 
for old fashions in religious belief and old customs 
and costumes in this garret of the ages. I don’t enjoy 
hearing my irreverent neighbor deriding these 
time-worn uses and beliefs. Age has a gift of mul- 
tiplying sacraments. The wreckers are abroad and 
they would not save from the debris even the cradle 
of the Lord could they find it. My task so far as I 
have one is conservative. I would stand guard over 
truly sacred deposits; a task to be forwarded by a 
discriminating criticism. As we war against Mid- 
Victorian art not because it is out of the fashion, 
but because it is intrinsically ugly, so in religion we 
complain not that it may be patristic, but because 
it is inadequate or false. 


We may be well assured that any revolution 
Sweeping away the whole body of confessional 
christianity would destroy vast treasure of the 
world’s best thought and best emotion. Nevertheless 
we maintain that no theory of legitimate develop- 
ment will adequately account for the vast structure 
which we call Christianity and the Church. The law 
of accidental accretion has been very busy thro the 
christian ages. Our Master characterized the whole 
matter in the parable of the net cast into the sea 
gathering good and bad alike and presenting the 
nice task of discrimination and selection. 

A certain process of selection goes on unob- 
served from age to age. The faith Christians live by 
today even among the most zealous for old paths is 
not what is called historic Christianity. This process 
in due primarily to the introduction of new forms of 
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knowledge, and to changed conditions of social and 
civil life; this rather than to revised views of funda- 
mental truth. The danger of submitting Christianity 
to such scientific and social revision is that the new 
guage and measure of values does not readily func- 
tion in the realm of the most characteristic things 
in the christian deposit. 

Nevertheless it becomes increasingly urgent 
that some revision of these great matters should be 
inaugurated from the philosophical side. True phil- 
osophy must cure the faults and atone for the sins 
of false philosophy. To this end I suggest a new 
critical appraisal, on the historico-doctrinal side, of 
the great mass of material which thro the ages has 
accumulated in a very haphazard and amorphous 
manner. I think that we shall not go far in our in- 
vestigations till it will appear that the regulative 
principle has been not orderly development, from a 
fountain within, but a disorderly accretion of ele- 
ments often not only alien but really destructive. 


This discussion should be conducted in an irenic 
temper. Things that men have whole-heartedly be- 
lieved, convictions that have formed basis for hu- 
man conduct during thousands of years are worthy 
respect even beyond the natural appeal to a historic- 
al curiosity. The temper of modern youth to shunt 
aside this or that as ‘old stuff’ is to be gravely de- 
precated. This ‘old stuff’ grew out of human condi- 
tions and human thinking and human spiritual 
wants and aspirations. This ‘old stuff’? has grown 
into the structure of personal character and social 
and national life in so intimate a fashion that to dis- 
entangle it wisely demands gentle and skilful hands. 
The surgeon who removes a cancer has no respect 
for the tumor but he has profound respect for ad- 
jacent living tissue. Nevertheless we should under- 
stand that even natural growths having no malig- 
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nant quality may become abnormal and unsettle 
the balance of life, and so may be wisely excised by 
painful process that true and normal functions may 
be rid of an impertinence. 

A large toleration may be sentimentally enter- 
tained toward forms of opinion and habits of life of 
a former age which should be met among our con- 
temporaries with swift reprobation. Piety and good 
works could and did thrive in former years in a set- 
ting of religious doctrine which to-day would be de- 


structive of the christian character. We may enforce 


our thought by recalling Paul’s saying “The times 
of this ignorance God winked at, but now” * * * * * 

Our task now lies before us to be only outlined 
in this essay as a better way of conceiving of the 
historic church and religion rather than an assess- 
ment of actual values. 


(I) 


CHRISTIANITY AS MESSIANISM 


Christianity as Messianism 


It is difficult without anticipating what logical- 
ly remains for conclusions of our discussion to set 
forth the underlying reason for the speedy debase- 
ment of the Christian faith. Our Lord, as we shall 
hereafter more fully show, did not set up a religious 
scheme in either doctrine, ritual or discipline, nor 
even a rival interpretation of the old scheme. The 
early disciples did not for a moment think that they 
had changed religions. They did not interpret the 
claims of Christ as even curtailing the old scheme of 
religion. They became, if possible, more painstaking 
in the cultivation of the Jew’s religion. The express 
demand of the great forerunner was for a revival 
of Judaism. Our Lord and his disciples were swept 
into the religious current of an intensified Judaism. 
The new watchword ‘Repent’ was not such call for 
spiritual living as we are wont to address to a sinful 
world, it was distinctly a demand to set in order the 
old regime. To the early disciples Jesus was the 
brilliant interpreter of the beauty and strength of 
the old scheme of thought and life. They welcomed 
with enthusiasm the master’s assurance that he 
came not to destroy but to fulfill, and that not one 
jot should be erased or nullified of the revered law 
in which their religious lives were steeped. 


The title finally accepted at Antioch of Chris- 
tians put an emphasis upon loyalty to the ancient 
faith, and not upon any supposed or charged new de- 
parture. It was now seen and affirmed that the mes- 
sianic doctrine was heart and core of the old faith. 
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The Messiah now spoken of by Greek-Jews as the 
Christ was the focus of light and font of power of 
the old regime. The Old Testament was ransacked 
for true or fancied intimations and prophecies of a 
coming Messiah. It soon came to be regarded as a 
vast Christology. Early Christianity was founded 
doctrinally upon a christology of the Old Testament. 
Institutions law prophecy became interesting only 
as they furnished material for this new Messianism. 
The early gospel writing now existing only by quo- 
tations and abridgment was practically a rehears- 
ing Christ’s life and teaching as illustrated by or 


illustrating Old Testament prophecy and Old Testa- 


ment institutions. The Ebionites and Nazarenes 
were simply primitive Christians, as yet uninflu- 
enced by any wide contact with the gentile world. 
Matthew’s Gospel, omitting the First and Second 
chapters which are clearly later additions, is a very 
Jewish book. These early disciples accepted the his- 
toric Christ of humbleness and failure as back 
ground of a bright picture of the glory of a restored 
reign of the chosen Israel soon to rise from the 
grave of disaster. The messianic hope was delayed, 
not abandoned. This hope was distinctly national- 
istic and Jewish. The disciples became true zealots, 
now that imagination was allowed to paint the earth- 
glories of Israel with the magic colors of heaven. 
The Apocalyptic Seer gives us not a picture of what 
we have modified into a sort of half heathen Val- 
halla but he seeks to portray the glories of Israel 


and the final vindication of the prophetic dreams 


of Israel’s triumph. St. Paul, whom we are accus- 


tomed to regard as champion of a liberal faith al- 


most, if not quite, a species of Gentileism, when 


questioned denies with heat that he has abandoned 
the nationalistic views and ambitions of his com- 


patriots. He regards the future not as a possible 
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diminishing of Israel and a gradual absorption but 
rather as an enlargement and public vindication and 
vast enrichment thro tributes and tithes in men 
and material from out the heathen world. 


St. Paul, exponent tho he was of the most ad- 
vanced views of the Jewish Christians, could no 
more than figure a grafting in of alien races, or of 
individuals of such races, into the parent Jewish 
stem. He reproves any possible assumption or self 
gratulation on the part of his gentile converts say- 
ing, ‘“Boast not, for thou barest not the root but the 
root thee’. He regards this apparent break in the 
election of the Jews as temporary, until the fullness 
of the gentiles shall come in, when All Israel 
shall be saved. Nor is Paul talking about a spiritual 
or figurative Israel but about the literal sons of 
Jacob. St. Paul was as full of Jewish nationalism 
as any scribe or Pharisee. He merely stated the 
matter in another way. 

The doctrine of Election which played so large a 
part among our ancestors was not, as superficial 
theologians have sometimes taught, a mere corol- 
lary of the doctrine of decrees. It is primarily the 
old Jewish doctrine of racial superiority, of divine 
discrimination and partiality now dressed up in med- 
ieval garb. All tribal peoples have been bitten of 
this madness. The world today finds its chief hin- 
drance to peace and progress in this aboriginal Cal- 
vinism. 

The cosmopolitan mingling of races has this sig- 
nal advantage that it knocks the conceit out of the 
nationalist. Nationalism is really not primarily 
based on sense of a political unity but of a racial 
unity. In the grand shuffle of the ages one excellent 


result is secured that pride of race gives gradual. 
place to political and neighborly leagueism. A. 


league founded on mutual interest or liking is gen- 
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tlemanly in comparison with the insufferable snob- 
bishness of pride in ancestry. But a Jew without 
pride of race is no Jew at all. After ail the really 
fundamental doctrine of the Jew, ancient and mod- 
ern, is not, I believe, in Jehovah the one only God, 
but I believe in Abraham, and in the Jew’s racial 
superiority and high destiny. This spirit was car- 
ried over into the church in the form of a doctrine 
of Election. ‘Nothing done by us or wrought in us’ 
is an expression in the universal prayer of our fath- 
ers graven on our memory after all adoring and 
prayerful words have faded out. This was Election 
founded on pure favoritism, “distinguishing grace’”’ 
our fathers called it. And so the stubbornest religi- 
ous error of the old Jewish regime became the first 
count in the religion of the new age. 


The blind acceptance of the Jewish Scriptures 
by the early church, continuing and emphasized thro 
the ages, was and is another factor in this form of 
Christianity. I wonder whether others have noticed 
that great as the reverence paid all Scripture that 
relatively the New Testament has been overshadow- 
ed by the Old. I am not aware of any consistent ef- 
fort by our Presbyterian and Puritan ancestors to 
single out for special emphasis and comment the 
words of the Lord Jesus, as has been abundantly 
done by our German brethren. I now recall that it 
was said of one of our most beloved and influential 
teachers at Princeton that he was never known to 
preach from other than an Old Testament text. 


It is certainly true that from the beginning the 
Scriptures of the elder age were fastened upon the 
consciences of the disciples. These Scriptures em- 
bodied the most elaborate ritual, and the most puz- 
zling philosophies of the ages. And yet converts 
gathered from Greek, Roman, Gothic, Slavic, Teu- 
tonic peoples, even Japanese, Chinamen, and Hin- 
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doos have been compelled to serve an apprenticeship 
under Moses and the Jewish Prophets, and only 
grudgingly and hesitatingly admitted into the school 
of Christ. 

Now this old book is largely a Law, a system 
of government and a system of ritual. The Old Test-. 
ament is not primarily a book of devout aspiration, 
a teaching about God. As an advanced study for 
those trained to interpret and to disentangle and to 
select and to reject there is not and never has been a 
literature richer in religious material, but introduced 
to a catechumen, as equally valid and relevant, it 
ministers only to intellectual confusion. Like all 
books of human experience it enshrines many an in- 
adequate conception, many an unworthy doubt and 
fear, many fragments and roots of cruelty and sel- 
fishness in the same holy place. The most heroic 
deeds and the sublimest utterances of aspiration 
and faith are in this old book marred by unhallowed 
fellowship with a temper which to us seems little 
better than primitive savagery. The cruel deeds 
which are not only recorded but lauded in this old 
record outrival deeds of Boches, North American 
Indians, and Sepoy mutineers. As a book of laws 
and institutions it is chiefly a vast cemetery, or a 
battlefield where the dead were imperfectly buried. 
Who has right to tell us concerning the present mor- 
al value and obligation of this or that? Have we a 
right to challenge a Brahman Indian or a Confucian 
Chinaman or a Buddhist Japanese to trade off his 
ancestral Bible for the Jew’s ancestral Bible? Have 
we the right to superimpose this vast Pyramid of 
old institutions and half dead faiths upon an already 
burdened devotee? To me with my training and 
acquired skill in ‘picking and choosing’ the Old 
Testament is a wonderful treasurehouse of religious. 
thought, not less valuable that it is an illustration 
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of the leavening power of great thoughts working 
thro and in an amorphous mass of alien material. 
The deep absurdity of using such a literature as a 
primer of instruction in the Christian Faith, in its 
first introduction to alien peoples, is so obtrusively 
apparent that it calls for a smile rather than an ar- 
gument. 


Now our ancestors of the Presbyterian and Pur- 
itan stock were wholly in accord in this matter. 
They were neither more nor less than a Jewish 
sect, more Jewish than the inhabitants of the Ghet- 
tos. They made a few verbal changes but for sub- 
stance of doctrine Circumcision became Baptism, 
Passover became Easter, Lord’s supper was Pasca, 
or Mass, Sabbath became Lord’s day or Sunday with 
a protest against even change of title. The observ- 
ance was even more stringent. The Synagogue be- 
came a Church with its bench of Elders. The old 
semi-secular power of the Synagogue became foun- 
dation of Church Discipline. 


We carried over all the wornout titles of Deity 
and worse than that tried to revive and reaffirm con- 
ceptions which the progress of religious ideas had 
made somewhat dim even among the Jews. 

Our fathers preached and prayed as eloquently 
as might be about and to Jehovah of Hosts, God of 
battles, before whom they in vision saw the enemy 
scattered. Amelek and Midian have become Armin- 
ius and Socinus, but he who came with ‘dyed gar- 
ments from Bozra’ was still leading his people in 
campaigns of vengeance as much as of conquest. 

We can today hardly get up a Berserker rage 
against Indians or Germans without the old meta- 
phors and the persuading ourselves that we are 
somehow fighting the battles of the Lord of Hosts 
as we shout, ‘The Lord of Hosts is with us, the God 
of Jacob is our High tower.” 
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What more Jewish psalm was ever written than 
Mrs. Howe’s Battle-hymn of the Republic: 

Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming 
of the Lord; 

He is trampling out the vintage where the 
grapes of wrath are stored; 

He hath loosed the fateful lightning of his ter- 
rible swift sword. 

That hymn is worth a Division of cavalry in ev- 
ery modern battle to those who can sing it. It is 
worth while to get up a fight in order to sing it with 
its accompaniment of blows. It is an old and dried 
up heart which drives not a quickened pulse. And 
so we teach our innocents the primary lesson in mil- 
itary affairs singing: 

Onward Christian Soldier 

Going as to war. 

Pacificism has a long way to go yet. Our boys 
will shoulder a broomstick if they can’t get a gun. 
I humbly confess that I rather like it; but Iam more 
gew or heathen than Christian. It seems to be in 
our blood that after a decade of dull and dreary 
commercial prosperity we spoil for a fight. Far be 
it from us basely to hold responsibile Ironsides or 
Cameronian ancestry for what should be charged 
against original sin. 

Approaching near the heart of the question we 
find the person and character of our master in- 
volved. I find very few cheerfully willing to talk 
just about Jesus the prophet of Galilee. We prefer 
to speak about Melchisedek and about David as tho 
these half mythical personalities had ever done any 
great thing for humanity. Jesus derives no honor 
from David. It is because of Jesus that we preserve 
that half savage warrior in our memory. We say 
Jesus is prophet, priest and king. But old prophets 
are honored chiefly because they conceived such a 
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man as Jesus a possible fruit of the ages. As for 
kings and priests they are old-world lumber, we have 
not even storage room for their regalia. It was an 
exhibit of blasphemous wit when Pilate wrote, 
“King of the Jews.”’ Why should we Christians em- 
blazon on our banners an insult to the Christian 
name. Why indeed should we laboriously prove that 
Jesus is the Christ. It is the personality of Jesus 
which made the old Jewish christology a living 
thing. The Jews today, at least the orthodox among 


‘them, have still a christology and look for a Messiah. 
‘We simply are about as much interested, as in claims 
occasionally put forth for a new Buddha recently 
‘discovered. It is Jesus who has made illustrious and 
cast back a certain glory upon these ancient titles 
and the long array of prophetic events and persons 
and imaginative portraits. Nearly everything con- 


nected with this great matter has been put wrong 


end to. We have yet to learn to accompany Jesus to 


the Mount of Transfiguration and see in vision the 
mightiest prophets of old as humble attendants. We 
need to look both backward and forward from this 
mount of vision. This figure makes the past glori- 


‘ous and the oncoming ages resplendant with hope. 


As for this whole scheme of thought originat- 
ing in a very primitive age and projected far and 


‘wide and down to our own time and perhaps involv- 


ing in its intricate folds the very hymn we sung this 


‘morning, the sermon we preached, or heard, and the 


form of prayer so familiar and precious that we 


‘could not consent to alter its phraseology. This 
‘scheme of religious thought is properly called Mes- 
‘sianism. It may be called Christianity, as etymolo- 
‘gically the two words mean the same thing. This is 
‘a religion, but it is not the religion of Jesus but a 
‘hybrid Judaism. It is the religion of the old pro- 


phets of Israel modified to suit. Jesus is in it not 
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the living mighty Lord but a lay figure for the dis- 
play of old costumes and old regalia. We disclaim 
all intention to blame anybody. It came about in the 
most natural way in the world. The first disciples 
were, aS we have seen, devout Jews. They believed 
with all their hearts the Jew’s religion. No power 
on earth could have caused them to waver for a mo- 
ment in their loving loyalty. The new faith could 
only gain lodgment as a very fruitful new phrasing 
of the old. God himself incarnate could have found 
no welcome as other than the promised Messiah, the 
Christ. Jesus was accepted as Messiah - plus. 
They were willing to add, and to enrich their old- 
time conceptions but they took kindly to only such 
new thought as squared with the old. Everything 
must be stated or explained Jewishly. Son of David. 
Messiah, Christ, these titles meant a vast deal to 
them. In the very breath of their avowal of loyalty 
to the master they declared their unaltered and un- 
alterable faith in Moses and the prophets. Instead 
of ridiculing their narrow bigotry I just love them 
for it. This was the stuff of which the martyrs were 
made. Romans and Greeks were very accomodating 
sort of folks. They never took religion seriously. To 
sacrifice to new gods was only an interesting adven- 
ture, to pay divine homage to the reigning Caesar 
was only good manners. If a great new faith was 
to be launched it must be by a band of witnesses of 
such sort as the author of the Epistle to the He- 
brews celebrates in words which have sounded down 
thro the ages with a splendid challenge to all great 
souls to fall in line. 


No better time will be found than now to refer 
to the grave question as to how far our master en- 
couraged these disciples to regard him as the Mes- 
siah. The Jewish teachers had absolutely fixed the 
definition of both the title and the thing. Their doc- 
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trine was as rigid in its way as the Athanasian creed 
to the Christians of the Greek age of theology. We 
complain today of what we regard as dishonest sub- 
scription. We can’t think a man quite honest who 
recites the Apostles’ creed and does not believe in 
the Trinity or the Virgin birth or in the Resurrec- 
tion of the Flesh. We say words have a fixed mean- 
ing and simple honesty requires that we employ 
them in the current sense. A very grave issue is 
even now waiting solution in the courts of Massa- 
chusetts. A valuable endowment of several hundred 


thousand dollars lies useless and an institution of 
‘Theological learning is closed because the lawyers 
‘maintain that an imposed creed means what it says 
-and must not be subscribed in a Pickwickian sense. 


Our master came among a people of a very pre- 


‘cise and doctrinally exact character and training. 
“The old fashioned Schoolmaster with his rules and 
‘the old fashioned lawyer with his precedents were 
-of close kin in mental habit to these old Jews. If 
-ever a word or a thing has in this world gained a 


fixed definition Messiah and Messiahship had gained 


.an authoritative exposition. These were just the 


things the doctors knew all about. If Jesus then 
puts forth claim or is forced to admit the charge 


‘shall he not be in a false position, covered over with 


a mantle of deceit. He was not even remotely Mes- 


-Siah in the Jew sense and yet he knew that he was 
all the Messiah they would ever have. This false 
‘position which was forced upon our Lord accounts 
‘for a very singular reluctance on his part to an open 
_avowal of his mission. He preserved this reticence 
almost to the end. As a matter of interpretation it 
comes within the domain of a discriminating Her- 
‘meneutics. As a matter of historical theology we 


eonfront a huge misapprehension demanding a re- 


writing of the history of the Christian church. The 
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Jewish misunderstanding was fountain of twenty 
centuries of misrepresentation or mis-presentation. 
The dark shadow of a Jewish Messiah stalks along 
every path our master treads. He is before and be- 
hind and on right and left, ever perverting distort- 
ing, hiding the glorious one whom he claims to rep- 
resent. 


There remains for us another large fragment of 
Jewish thought transferred to the Christian group 
and, like the stone of Daniel’s dream, “cut out of the 
mountain without hands grew to be a great moun- 
tain and filled the earth.” I refer to that vast 
scheme of thought centering around a supposed or 
promised “second coming.” The real sources of these 
allied doctrines are very obscure. We may note a few 
possible contributory influences. There was current 
thro all the east a profound hope that their great 
leaders and teachers were not far removed, and that 
they had not quite finished their mission and might 
reasonably be called upon to return to earth to take 
up the task anew. We know that such conception 
formed a very important part of the religious 
thought of India. The doctrine of the Buddha would 
lose much of its force should we eliminate the idea 
of Buddha’s rebirth from age to age. While Buddh- 
ism as a distinct faith did not prosper in India, yet 
this doctrine, saved from the elder faith, was a sub- 
stantive part of religion in the farther east. It 
gained a vast enlargement when it was accepted 
that ends of retribution as well as ends of reward 
could be served by a general transmigration of souls. 
It is very clear that the Jews were convinced that at 
least Elijah if not Moses might come again. Their 
Messiah was to be if not Moses at least a prophet 
“like unto.” 

That word Erchomenos, “the coming one’, 
meant far more than a futurition. Jesus was accor- 
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ding to John the “coming one” always reappearing 
at fitting times. The disciples were profoundly dis- 
appointed with the immediate outcome of Christ’s 
hfe. They saw that the work had hardly passed its 
initial stage, and it was a work that only Jesus could 
do. They laid eager hold of every promise of spirit- 
ual help and presence as pledge of a speedy bodily 
return. Their old hopes were revived. 

Apparently cheated out of their hopes of earth- 
ly glory for Israel they accepted as ready solution a 
glorious reappearing. Added to this fruitful con- 
ception was the “Spirit of prophecy” as it is some- 
times called. Practically all ancient peoples, and 
crude moderns for that matter, had some form of 
soothsaying, some oracle or some ritual by which 
perplexed men might learn the will of the gods. 
Among most peoples this gift or art or ritual did not 
develop beyond what we call fortune-telling, with 
the narrow outlook of the proximate future and the 
concerns of the individual votary. What shall hap- 
pen to me tomorrow, bent on a journey or risking 
life and fortune in battle? The Jewish wise men in- 
tensely nationalistic and highly gifted with imag- 
ination and poetic fervor, gave themselves wider 
range. The past was comparatively tame, and one 
was in a fashion limited to facts; the future with its 
limitless area in both time and conceivable events 
presented to the inspired ‘God-within” soul a splen- 
did arena for the play of lofty patriotism, for bril- 
liant fancy and for devout aspiration. If the present 
was evil and chaotic the greater incentive and stim- 
ulus to adorn the future. 


The elder prophets of Israel were chiefly didac- 
tic. They used past events as texts. They wrote 
history with a moral. At times a warning finger was 
pointed or a sublime hope was expressed, but the 
stand-point was distinctly present time and place. 
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The future was not seen as in vision but was a wise 
forcast. The Apocalyptic literature of the Jews was 
a late growth and gained a marvelous acceptance 
and practically revolutionized religious thinking. 

The little Christian community, as we might 
have forseen, became a veritable hot-bed for ideas 
borrowed from Daniel and Ezekiel. A few words of 
our master in declaring the fate of the holy city and 
in picturing the spiritual sway of his revolutionary 
doctrine and the sense of intimate spiritual fellow- 
ship which should more than compensate his bodily 
withdrawal; these and such like suggestions were 
as sparks to set aflame a vast conflagration. This 
great movement of religious thought dominant 
among the devout in Israel gained not only accept- 
ance but overwhelming influence in the early church. 
Chiliasm in substance was universal in the apostolic 
church. 


If Dr. Hodge is right in his affirmation that we 
are to believe whatever the New Testament writers 
believed, as well as what they positively taught, 
then there is no vantage ground for us in our con- 
tention with the Chiliasts ancient or modern. 

Possibly some factors of this congeries of doc- 
trines might have a Christian interpretation. Gross- 
ly materialistic conceptions of our Lord’s person and 
dominion figured in a bodily ascension, and a literal 
return in the clouds, might be accepted as a pictur- 
esque way of putting things. There are many truly 
devout who are quite incapable of thinking except 
in materialistic figures. The church must always 
maintain a sort of Kindergarten. The grave error 
and defect of this old system is that it is uncom- 
promisingly a system of nationalistic Judaism. Just 
that and no other. 

The miraculous preservation of the Jewish race, 
their national conversion, their national restoration 
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to the Holy Land, and the reestablishment of a civil 
government at Jerusalem under the headship of 
one whose spiritual quality and even divine sonship 
is hidden beneath the royal robes of a literal son of 
David; such is the almost unthinkable program of a 


form of Christian faith which has survived vast 


revolutions and reformations and creed restate- 
ments and can now be found in our High places of 
work influence and thought. It is only a few brief 
years since the creeds of our Congregational church- 
es here on the Reserve of Ohio contained emphatic 
mention of the restoration of the Jews and their 
wholesale conversion as among the things to be be- 
lieved, which were necessary to salvation. I well re- 
call the unvarying reference to this matter in old- 
time prayers. A man’s piety was in a measure 
guaged by the length and fervency of this section 
of his petition. The preacher was at times admon- 
ished, as saith Ian M’Claren, “not to forget the 
Jews” in his prayer. 

The literal bodily return of Christ to earth to 
set up a kingdom of material glory is only a frag- 
ment of this Messianism. It matters very little 
whether this be pre- or post-millenial the whole 
conception is intensely Jewish. I need hardly point 
to its wide currency. I well remember an old circular 
church in Cleveland erected expressly as a vantage 
ground for the flight of the saints toward the em- 
pyrean to meet the Lord in the air. 

Some may be surprised to know that this thinly 
disguised Judaism is the doctrine taught in the so- 
ealled Bible Institutes at Northfield, in Chicago, and 
Los Angeles, and in 45 other cities, and in most of 
the missionary colleges, that a well esteemed sec’y 
of one of our great mission boards and recently 
president of the National Federation of Churches; 
another, a moderator of the Presbyterian General 
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Assembly; and practically all our popular Revival- 
ists and Evangelists are pronounced millenarians. 
The China “Inland missions” and indeed a very 
large part of our Foreign mission stations are deep- 
ly committed to this Christian Judaism. A great 
propaganda is being conducted by a devoted press 
bureau. I know of one book of which several hun- 
dred thousand copies have been freely distributed. 
Literally, this resurrected Judaism has today in men 
and literature and propagandist zeal a larger equip- 
ment than any one of our great Mission-boards. The 
worst feature of the whole business is that a ma- 
jority of these agents are actually supported by 
. our churches out of funds contributed for the spread 
of Christ’s gospel and not for a baptised Zionism. 


No one can well deny that a great change is 
imminent in Christian thought. Not merely indi- 
viduals here and there but large and respected 
bodies of Christians are becoming restive under the 
old yoke. It may be that enlightened men may re- 
sent being made enforced contributors to the wide 
propagation of an essentially imperfect if not false 
interpretation of the Christian faith. 

We hear, of course, the ready challenge; show 
us out of the Scriptures. On the one side friends say, 
Yes; we feel just that way but the proof texts seem 
against us. Please explain. 

Our Judaisers are profuse and eloquent hand- 
lers of texts. When they argue they are weak, when 
they begin to quote Scripture they expand into pro- 
phetic proportions. They fairly overwhelm us with 
proofs. Whole pages of texts are fired as from ma- 
chine guns. These brethren are of course literalists. 
They never go behind the record. They make a fet- 
ish of the text, the shorter it is the better, and the 
more detached the more convincing. Historical and 
Literary criticism are to them tabu. They take the 
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Bible just as it reads, and just as it reads in King 
James’ version. 

A great subject opens before us, We can only 
hint that in order to meet a misconception of the 
Christian faith that is now threatening its very life 
among modern peoples and vastly hindering its ac- 
ceptance as a world faith, we must give renewed 
attention to a critical study of the Scriptures from 
the historical point of view. 

As a matter of simple honesty we cheerfully 
admit that the New Testament itself is an intensely 
Jewish book. We can find no escape from our dilem- 
ma by saying we are New Testament Christians. 
We have in a different connection already intimated 
as much. It will not with so important a matter be 
amiss to be even more explicit. The Gospels were 
the records of the Christ life as seen through Jewish 
eyes. Every event was interpreted and every say- 
ing understood with a Jewish background. The facts 
are there and the sayings are as recorded, but we 
are to accept the interpretation with a critical in- 
sight. We are to ask how a modern man with reason- 
able equipment of scientific training and cosmopol- 
itan sympathies would have seen, understood, and 
recorded the like words and events. 


The Apocalypse concerns us now only because 
it has become a treasure house for Millenarian spec- 
ulation. It is more likely that John the “Son of Thun- 
der’ left us this legacy from out his fiery soul than 
that he composed the literary frame work of the 
Gospel bearing his name. This series of visions gives 
us the most impressive exhibit possible of the in- 
most soul of the devout Christian Jew. It ranks 
high in both the domain of literature and of religion. 
It is the crown and glory of a great literature of 
like scope among the Jews. In lofty piety, in inten- 
sity of loyalty to the Christ, in vividness of imagin- 
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ation, in its overmastering scorn of falsehood and 
injustice it has no equal in religious literature. But 
it needs to have not solely its rugged Greek trans- 
lated, but its entire argument structure metaphor 
and historical outlook need reconstruction and trans- 
lation before we may risk quoting its text as illus- 
trative of Christian doctine. | 


I have already spoken of Paul, Apostle of the 
gentiles and so presumably the advanced liberal of 
the early founders; but upon close analytical sur- 
vey of his teaching revealed as still Saul the Rabbi, 
disciple of Gamaliel, intenser Jew far than James. 

In almost the same arguments in which he ex- 
pounds a world wide gospel he rivets on the necks 
of the Gentile converts a narrow nationalism, trans- 
formed into a doctine of Election. Gentiles are ad- 
mitted. Yes; but thro a Jewish door into a Jewish 
inheritance, and that with the polite reminder that 
they are not to the manner born and should con- 
duct themselves with becoming modesty and not te 
crowd into the “reserved seats’ intended for the 
true heirs and awaiting their slow and reluctant ac- 
ceptance, 

Strange as it may seem to some there are those, 
particularly those who were not privileged to have 
Scotch-Irish ancestry, who hesitate playing second 
to the Jew, even tho it be in the Kingdom of Heaven. 
It is too late in the great world movement to go 
abroad asking large and glad acceptance of a Master, 
however noble, appearing in guise of a Jewish Rabbi. 
We must go abroad among the thronging nations, 
cherishing more venerable, if less true, religions 
than ours, with other introductory challenge than 
“Jesus Christ Son of David Son of Abraham.” 

But this scheme of Judaic thought tho exist- 
ing as a survival has still other obtrusive elements. 
It is essentially legalistic. It seeks to govern by law, 
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either as ordinance or as a self-assumed discipline. 
It has no province for the free spirit. It trusts noth- 
ing to spontaneous action, to any possible flaming 
forth of holy ardor. It compels its votaries to com- 
pliance with a laboriously framed code. 


In its approach to other minds it deals not in 
persuasions but in threats. It allows no compromises 
or qualified obediences, no shading off of the sharp 
edges of a precise ordination. It says there are only 
two possible courses, the all-right, or the all-wrong. 
It tolerates no half-way house for indecision or 
doubt or feebleness of purpose. 


The sinner is the one on the wrong side of the 
law and merits full weight of penalty. It contem- 
plates no grading of offences or of penalty. It pro- 
poses nothing short of death-penalty. We have now 
no call to debate the huge unreason of this attitude 
and its inconsonance with the divine method and 
spirit. Men have always rebelled against law, at 
least such law, because of its rigidity and its unsuit- 
ability in character or amount to the offence. The 
legislator is always confronted with the problem of 
adjusting infinitely varying offences, or of offences 
infinitely various because of infinitely varying per- 
sonalities and circumstances. Confusion comes at 
once when men carry over the thought and pattern 
of human law into the high domain of a parental 
God who meets and loves and judges each soul of 
man as intimately and personally as tho it were the 
only soul in the universe. The misconception of the 
legalist is so radical that nothing short of recon- 
struction of his entire thought of both man and God 
can avail. 

Another count in the indictment of this old 
Judaic system of religious thought is its Literalism. 
I have given a hint of the grave confusion in at- 
tempting to interpret either our Scriptures or any 
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old laws or histories without due regard to histori-. 
cal back-ground. 

Our need is peculiarly intensified. It is compar- 
atively an easy task to familiarize ourselves with 
the life character and racial and social surround- 
ings of Mohammed, for example. Difficult in many 
ways even such task, and very few have thus far 
understood or done justice to the Prophet of the 
Desert. In the task of interpreting the Old Testa- 
ment we have multiplied difficulties and many as 
yet unsolved problems. These Scriptures are the 
ruins, or precious remains of a great literature rep- 
resenting possibly fifteen centuries; for with any 
view of Mosaic authorship there can be small doubt 
of the existence of patriarchal records coeval with 
Hammurabi. Different nationalities and diverse 
customs and race prejudices and codes of behavior 
are reflected. Irreconcilable philosophies lie in the 
background of thought. And these books had dif- 
ferent purposes to subserve and are not a consistent 
whole. They resemble beads of different size, shape 
and material preserved for different reasons; some- 
times for intrinsic worth, oftimes for association’s 
sake, or antiquarian curiosity, or as ministering to 
some little secret of family pride. The old mother 
knows why she laid away among her heart-treas- 
ures the little worn slipper and the old cap and the 
now moth-corrupted garment. She leaves no written 
ticket for profane eyes. Many an old letter has been 
preserved not for its formal words but for the tear 
stains on its blotted page. We think that there is 
a golden thread holding these things together into 
a precious unity. We have presented the greatest, 
most subtle, most puzzling task of the literary ages 
to disentangle threads and to trace old and half ob- 
literated designs of beauty and sentiment. 

Now comes the somewhat pompous literalist 
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who parades his ignorance, boasts that he knows no 
Greek and less Hebrew and never troubles himself 
about dates, but takes the Bible just as it reads. 

I recall a saying of the greatest Historical 
Scholar of the nineteenth century characterizing 
Mr. Moody, the greatest Evangelist of modern times 
who made a special claim to a mastery of the ipsis- 
sima verba of Holy Scripture. He praised the evan- 
gelist’s piety and zeal but said, “I was astounded at 
his colossal ignorance’’. The trouble is that this sort 
of ignorance is incurable. Its victims make a merit 
of it and pray to God to keep them humble and ig- 
norant. They call it faith. 

There is a realm where the literalist is sadly 
handicapped which lies midway between that of 
which we have just spoken, and literary criticism, 
ef which we are about to speak. 

Actual conduct is supposed to be guage and 
reflection of character, but the photographic repro- 
duction of individual acts of conduct may be grossly 
misleading. I can figure the modern artist with his 
marvelous skill and equipment seeking to visualise 
Abraham in that tremendous transaction of his 
faithful life. How stealthy his approach, how cruel- 
ly he draws tighter the binding thongs, how menac- 
ing his stern countenance. How monstrous the man- 
iac fury with which he raises the cruel knife. How 
shall we know or tell from the living enactment be- 
fore us that Abraham’s heart is breaking, that his 
contorted countenance is outward record of a pas- 
sion of love in conflict with imagined duty. The 
deed done, that countenance can never smile again. 
Those tears will give place only to a bloody sweat, 
but that great tho uninstructed soul will surely ac- 
complish its purpose. There is no retreat possible 
or contemplated. But God did “provide”. Now 
again we stand by the side of the gentle and lovable 
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old prophet Samuel. We propose a moving picture 
of that significant interview with Agag. That wily 
villain, the Scourge of Israel, spared by Saul, evi- 
dently counted on the humanity, as we misname it, 
of the prophet. 


He comes forward at Samuel’s call “delicately”’’, 
mincingly, as tho to meet a dear estranged friend, 
with a forced smile on his lips and a new hope form- 
ing in his heart; he was saying in himself “surely 
the bitterness of death is past. This imbecile old 
man of prayerful and gentle ways can do me no 
harm.” His hand is outstretched in salute. But the 
lightning flashed from that benignant countenance, 
and Samuel’s voice became as the rolling thunder. 
He spoke the words of doom with no faltering ac- 
cent, “Thou! Thou! Who hast made many women 
childless, dost thou expect mercy, No; Thy mother 
shall be childless among women.” 


He seized the crude weapon of the near-by 
guard and “hewed Agag in pieces before the Lord.” 
The scene has often been verbally pictured as exam- 
ple of old-world bigotry and cruel vengefulness. But 
Samuel was thinking of the unprotected children 
and women of his people. He stood as a defense be- 
tween their weakness and a monster of cruelty and 
lust. No prison walls were in existence to hold such 
criminal. No; it was not a story of unprovoked 
cruelty that this camera tells, but of how love driv- 
en by fear can be fierce. 

Gentlest women in protection of their babes 
can before a screen, appear as cruel as ravening 
beasts. This is love’s offensive defensive. Neither 
in history nor in art can the camera tell a true story 
except we read into its outer scenes transcripts from 
the heart. 

The prodigal going and the prodigal returning 
may sup together at the same Kahn, but in thought, 
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feeling and attitude toward life they are as far as- 


| sunder as is the East from the West. 


I suppose that there is nothing so misleading 
as this picturing life “just as it is’, as in socalled 
realistic fiction, or in depicting life just as it is by 
reading a few texts and a few formal records. This 
is the way of getting a view of life as it isn’t. The 
supreme art in a skilful biblical interpretation as in 
life, and in love, is to learn how to read between the 
lines. 


But the greater emphasis in this matter of Lit- 
eralism as a characteristic of a certain type of reli- 
gious thought, which has been carried over to our 
time as a sort of atavism, relates to matters more 
subtile than ancient history and customs and geog- 
raphy and philosophy. It pertains to the structure 
of language and the whole theory of its interpreta- 
tion. 

The Bible is in every sense a book of literature. 
It is composed of a large variety of literary forms, 
efforts of men to express their thought with subtile 
shades of meaning. Imaginative descriptions, para- 
bles, metaphors, oratorical exaggerations, romantic 
fictions. Indeed all the arts and tricks of rhetorical 
expression are freely employed in these writings. 
As in other literatures nobody says just what he 
means. In poetry and prayer no one knows just 
what he means. These words are not just words 


from the dictionary, but rounds of Jacob’s ladder 
by which the child of faith is seeking to scale the 


heavens. The Lord does not consult any celestial 
word-book to discover the soul’s penitent or aspir- 


ing meaning. God always understands; and other 


companion-souls will understand when placed in the 
like crisis of danger and destiny. 
But now comes the Literalist who takes the Bi- 


ble just as it reads. This Judaic Christianity is a re- 
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ligion of the letter. It construes the Bible even in its 
flights of fancy and lofty exhortation as precisely 
as a lawyer might construe a will. Every whereas 
and inasmuch has divine significance. It allows for 
no rhetoric or parable or unguarded outburst of 
feeling. If a man plunged in excessive grief, over 
some overflow of evil desire, exclaims “Surely I was 
born in iniquity and in sin did my mother conceive 
me’”’ that stands as creed statement. If a prophetic 
preacher denounces sin as worthy Gehenna fire, then 
Gehenna fire it is; forgetting that the preacher was 
intent on thought of the ill desert of the sin and 
only incidentally on the manner of its punishment, 
employing the phraseology and metaphor ready to 
his hand. If in picturesque parable the sinner com- 
plains of being tormented in this flame, then literal 
flame it is. If the orator says Forever, or Everlast- 
ing, then he means Metaphysical Eternity. But the 
Bible is the most inexact book ever written, dis- 
tinguished by its poetry and its rhetoric. Its very 
laws are inexact and often contradictory. Its ordi- 
nances are significant, illustrative and of didactic 
intent. No one within its pages reasons reasonably, 
not even Paul. The writers all drive forward under 
a tremendous impulse of emotion. They care little 
for words or phrases. 


They consult no dictionary or book of syno- 
nyms. They hurry toward conclusions. That to 
them is good reasoning that gets the answer. That 
is good argument that convinces. And so this old 
book which from page to page needs the poet’s soul 
and the orator’s insight has suffered a species of 
vivisection at the hands of a class of men who would 
botanize on their mother’s grave. 

This scheme of religious thought, growing out 
of a Jewish soil, has busied itself with a certain en- 
thusiasm in developing and explaining a branch of 
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theology called Eschatology, or science of Last 
Things, some important elements of which have 
already held our attention. 

This Science, or speculation, reaches out beyond 
all temporal and all mundane facts and laws seek- 
ing to bring into field of vision the grand climax of 
divine government and human destiny. It talks in 
Aeons and discourses concerning Eternities and is 
familiar with Judgment-seats and great public jus- 
tifications of the ways of God. Indeed under the idea 
of vindicating the divine order in the sight of the 
intelligent universe lurks a deep suspicion that God 
needs to apologize and explain. 


The Judgment-Day of the Eschatologist, Jew- 
ish and Christian, is a judgment of God rather than 
by God, an account rendered, rather than an ac- 
count demanded. The imagination here is allowed 
full sweep and unrestrained course. It digs deep the 
pit. It pokes and punches the fires of Gehenna into 
more awe-inspiring flame. It invents new machinery 
of torment and piles its ages tier on tier, and paints 
its skies with ever unfolding and expanding volumes 
of lurid darkness and poison-laden vapor. 

Any one who has read the old Puritan divines, 
to say nothing of Dante and the mediaeval preach- 
ers; any one who has listened to the revivalist 
preachers of the southern backwoods will recognize 
at once the vast area covered by this form of Jew- 
Christian Eschatology. All forms of Christian truth 
seem tame, all appeals to love and gracious service 
seem flat in the presence of this unbridled license to 
expand indefinitely this oriental message of judg- 
ment and doom. 

I intended to write a chapter of early history, 
I have instead given a lot of contemporary history. 
I intended to be both politic and polite and to say 
“present company excepted.” I did not intend to 
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allow the word Fundamentalist to pass from my 
pen. I have involuntarily drawn the portrait, I 
will leave the reader to affix titles. 


I hear a voice coming down thro the ages rising 
now and again in some great council or assembly 
into a Chorus saying ‘Doctrines Necessary to Sal- 
vation.” Not indeed always agreed as to the doc- 
trines, but tremendously assured that, whatever 
they may be, they are necessary to salvation. 

I suppose that in the final analysis Fundamen- 
talism is a “State of Mind” not a congeries of 
doctrines. This temper of mind was the inspiration 
of Mohammedanism as it was of ancient Judaism 
and later of Nicene Christianity. Modern Funda- 
mentalist is not to be singled out for peculiar oblo- 
quy. He merely passes aiong the fiery cross. and re- 
peats the challenge, half creed, half war-cry “Be- 
lieve or be Damned.” 
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An After-Word is due here, and Fore-Word 
it may be also, explaining that we are dealing with 
issues and forms of thought lacking in close and def- 
inite boundaries, or beginnings and endings. In 
treating such theme no historical order can be con- 
sistently maintained. Tendencies of _ religious 
thought of widely different genesis and character 
meet and blend and disappear and reappear in so 
puzzling a fashion that it is difficult to persuade 
men of loose habits of thought that they have har- 
nessed together the ox and the ass, and are oftimes 
yoking teams pulling in opposite directions. The 
modern world in thought as in populations and social 
habits is a very confusing sort of world. We pass 
along our streets and meet aliens of many climes, all 
in good American top-coats and correct hats, and we 
congratulate ourselves that after all America has 
proved a very good melting-pot. A little trip to 
homes, a little observation of unconscious behavior, 
will convince us that race-marks are not readily ob- 
literated by barber and tailor. In very truth we 
have among us as in the past impressive schemes of 
thought claiming to be the same Christianity, but 
which are quite as far asunder in inner substance 
as are many of the great Ethnic religions from 
Christianity. 

II. 
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Christianity as a Greek Theolog;) 


(Interpreted by Alexandria) 


We have found great pleasure in regarding 
“Paul on Mars Hill” as representing the first tri- 
umphant onslaught of Christianity upon the en- 
trenched forces of ancient Greek culture and philos- 
ophy. It has been represented as a sort of prize-ring 
encounter from which our Champion came off with 
the belt, while his enemies ran to cover, disguising 
utter route by a feigned ridicule. As a matter of his- 
tory Athens then no longer represented Greek phil- 
osophy or any other adventure in the high domain 
of thought. It had become the home of quibbling 
schoolmasters. Greek learning and Greek philoso- 
phy had divided into two divergent currents, the one 
fertilizing Roman thought and culture, the other 
destined to a rich development in Alexandria, in 
close contact with Jewish learning and life. These 
Jews of the Diaspora had became rich and culti- 
vated, and were by birth-right philosophers. The 
Roman genius was not speculative. The Latins fur- 
nished no great thinker. We have in the Latin liter- 
ature fine and graceful writing, charming poems, 
delightful treatises on ethics regarded from the aes- 
thetic standpoint rather than as stern indicators of 
duty. The Romans were borrowers and imitators. 
Their light fingers found greedy contact with bau- 
bles, and sparkling ornaments, and knickknacs; 
they never burst into the treasure-house of noble 
thought. Not so can we represent the product of 
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the contact of Greek philosophy with the Jewish 
race. 

Jerusalem had now become like Athens the 
home of pedants. The sanctuary of high and spir- 
itual thought had become the abode and hall of de- 
bate of carpers and ritualists. Alexandria had be- 
come the real capital of Jewish intellectual life. We 
must not pause to rehearse the remarkable story 
of the rise of this Hellenistic or Greek-Jew com- 
munity. Unfortunately we have a dearth of literary 
material of early date. We are compelled to judge 
Jargely by the strong currents of thought of later 
times when impure elements had entered. But Philo 
stands worthily preeminent. His influence on after 
times was comparable only to that of his two great 
protagonists, Moses and Plato. It seems a singular 
juxtaposition, but Philo’s life-work was not in inter- 
‘:preting prophecy and psalms but in a studious and 


‘prolonged effort to harmonize Moses and Plato and 
‘to make it appear that they bore the same message. 
‘This may not seem so impossible a task when we 
sremember that thro the ages Moses has been made 


‘to say almost anything agreeable to his expounders; 
and that Plato would hardly recognize as his pro- 
geny the mongrel crew claiming his paternity. It 
would be novel philosophy or theology that could 
not be proved by either Moses or Plato. 

Now Philo was a great man every way, of fine 
family, indeed, thro marriage, allied with the royal 
house of the Herods, yet strange to say we cannot 
tell when he was born or when died. We do know 
that in the year 40 A. D. he was an old man who 
went to Rome on a mission for his people. His active 
teaching must have preceded that of Paul by a gen- 
eration. He must have been in full swing of success 
as an eloquent expounder of religion at about the 
time our Master as a lad was inquiring of the doc- 
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tors in the temple. Of course Christian Antiquity 
made effort to discover or imagine some contact be- 
tween Philo and Christianity, and guessed that he 
and Peter met in Rome. But Philo so far as we can 
judge knew nothing about Christianity, and proba- 
bly would have been unimpressed by the simple 
teaching of the Galilean. As to a possible meeting 
with Peter, he was too big a man in those days to 
pause to consult the fisherman of Gennesareth. 


His writings were voluminous; they have most- 
ly perished, and what still exist are in a very frag- 
mentary form. Philo for some reason has become 
increasingly interesting and the curious may be 
pleased to be reminded that an English translation 
of these remains may be found in Bohn’s Ecclesi- 
astical Library in four volumes. These writings are 
hard to read chiefly from the Allegorising method 
applied to the interpretation of the Laws of Moses, 
quite absurd to a modern mind. It is a sort of game 
of sleight of hand. The great man slyly puts some- 
thing in, and later he finds it with great rejoicing. 
He has his progeny. 

We might without loss forget that Philo ever 
lived had it not proved that Philo became unwitting- 
ly the Founder of a New Christianity, -rivalling 
thro the ages the Christianity of Paul and Peter. 
We have indeed the paradox of a Christian Father 
who possibly never heard more than a passing re- 
port that Jesus ever lived and taught. 

Now, between Moses and Plato, Philo Knew 
All About God. The old Jew taught that we 
should not profane the name of deity by Saying it. 
He gave us two or at most three significant letters 
which might be pronounced this way, or that, and 
coming to those sacred signs, we were bidden to 
make a sort of intellectual detour and to say Adonai 
or Lord. So the Jew had a god you could not Say 
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Now under guidance of Plato, Philo invented a God 
nobody could Think. The basis of this philosophic 
theology was that there must exist above and back 
of all the universe, Something, to on, a fountain 


of power and of intelligence, but infinitely superior 
to the low things we call power and intelligence. 


This being or thing could not be a person because 


one becomes a person by a process of definition of 
something called myself, and something called your- 
self. I think that that “Ego and Non Ego” stuff 
is the inane twaddle of the bastard Platonists of a 
modern age. This Being or Essence could have no 
attributes. I am not sure that I have not offended 
by writing those words with capital initials. We 
must be sure in such high matters to get things 
just right, and by no means qualify this world-force 
by anything that could even remotely be construed 
as meaning anything. When we talk about the High 
God of Philosophy we must above all else not mean 


anything. Qualities and attributes imply servicea- 
‘ble contacts and reactions, but this Essence cannot 
‘be conceived of as having contacts. 


The Most High of philosophy must not be con- 


-ceived of as soiling himself with dull dirt. The world 
“was indeed Made but the Highest could only have 
looked on from some ambush watching a vice-gerent 
god doing the business. At a considerably later 
‘time this creator-god was called Demiurgos—a sort 
of journey-man tinker god to whose credit or dis- 


credit were put various evidences of quackery and 
half-knowledge which the philosophic mind always 
finds in the world as made. Later the Christian 
gnostics were quite inclined to think that Jehovah- 
god of the Jews was this identical secondary god. — 
But their God was an Aristocrat of a God, could not 

soil his hands, indeed had no hands to soil. These 
had not pondered our Master’s word, ‘““My Father 
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Worketh hitherto and I Work.” No; their god was. 
a gentlemanly god. But things simply had to be 
done. The world was. It must be accounted for. 


And so Philo (going back a century) conceived that 
the Most High could and did in some mysterious 
fashion send out Emanations, individualised per- 
sonalised fragments of deity as it were. He adopt- 
ed Plato’s conception of the reality of the thought, 
the forcefulness of the Idea. He called it the Logos. 
This he conceived was the expression, or the 
avenue of expression, of the Deity. The way was 
now wide open for genera of secondary gods, or di- 
vine forces. Light and Life were enthroned, even 
Darkness seemed to have gained a sort of dim 
personality. It was a good background as St. John 
found at a later day. 


Philo did not propound any doctrine of Trinity. 
His successors did not know just where to stop in 
adding to their group of intellectual gods. It would 
be a shocking innuendo against their lofty specula- 
tions to talk about a Platonic Pantheon. But it 
might be a warning to some moderns to hint that 
these children of the brains or of the imagination . 
are in danger of becoming “gods many”. Such may 
have been the genesis of much of the world’s poly- 
theism. Some moderns might put out the adver- 
tisement, “gods for rent here.’ Philo, devout mono- 
theist, certainly launched on the world of thought 
the fatally fruitful conception that there was a god 
who was not The God, a god divine but falling 
short of essential Deity. Philo was the author of 
the conception which gained governing place in 
Christian theology that there existed A divine Sub- 
stance apart from divine personality. 

Now, Christian teachers started forth on their 
great campaign inspired by one lofty thought, by 
one great loyalty. Jesus was all-in-all, their joy, 
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their inheritance, their hope in eternity. For a time 
they dwelt upon the Old Testament conception. He 
was the Messiah. He was the great one of whom 


the prophets spoke. Even undefined hopes, diffused 
poetic descriptions of the destiny of the Chosen peo- 
ple became in their thought personalised. He, and 
no other, was the Servant of Jehovah. He was the 
new King in Zion and as such the world conqueror. 
For ancient peoples were all imperialists, they al- 
ways figured national prosperity as national exten- 
sion and wide sway over other peoples. This Jesus 
was as his name implied the new Joshua conqueror 
of the promised land. Possibly he was Moses himself 
in a new incarnation. The Old Testament. was 
strained to furnish new parallels. The most intrigu- 
ing conception was that this Jesus was of royal de- 
scent, and could be introduced to the world as 
“Son of David’. Genealogies were studied and two 
discrepant tables were introduced in the Gospels 
representing an after-thought. It is probable that 
Matthew, as Mark, originally commenced his narra- 
tive with the ministry of the Baptist. These claims 
were hardly launched before a new thought was 
materialised into a claim backed by a charming po- 
etic fiction that after all there was no tie of descent 
from David or rights accruing thro such descent 
but that Jesus was divinely detached from the race, 
or only slightly attached, being veritable Son of God 
by a creative miracle. 

It is perfectly understood that the Jews laid 
no sort of stress upon any descent thro a female 
line, or ever regarded blood as mixed or impure by 
the infusion coming thro the introduction of fe- 
males of alien stock. If Jesus was Son of David it 
must have been thro the male line and not even a 
divine birth could make him Son of David without 
an earthly father of the Davidic line. I have dis- 
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cussed this subject in another essay. I only wish 
now to illustrate the state of mind of these early 
disciples who almost in the same breath asserted 
contradictory or incompatible things. These simple 
souls did not care how it was done, this Jesus was 
to be exalted. If he were not “Son of David’ heought 
to be so regarded. If born of human parents yet he 
ought to be and in some way must be Son of God. 
If these early disciples were weak in logic they were 
strong in love. They grasped the main thing clearly, 
they planted their feet on the rock of truth, that 
the historic Jesus was thro his personality so su- 
preme that instead of needing introductions and 
certificates of birth, and earthly or heavenly pass- 
ports, and guarantees from those in authority, on 
earth or in heaven, that he himself self-witnessed 
gives authority, sheds lustre, makes old truth surer, 
and launches new truth with the splendid beauty 
and convincing power of a veritable revelation from 
heaven. They had stumbled upon the conception 
which is now after all these agonizing years trans- 
forming our theologies that Jesus does not need to 
be glorified by piling on to his shoulders old-world 
garments, nor are his claims matters to be kicked 
about as footballs in the schools of logic and theol- 
ogy. We stand with the old disciple and lift up the 
hands in wonder, and say “My Lord and my God,” 
not as affirming a theology but as registering an 
experience. The early disciples were mixed in their 
theology but they knew him in whom they believed. 
We ought to glory in their enthusiasm rather than 
carp at their logic. Neither we nor our children shall 
be able to do the great work waiting to our hands 
until we can go forth with the primitive faith that 
Jesus in his personality is not the subject of proof 
or in need of borrowed glory but is the one fixed and 
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established rock of truth and the one only giver of 
grace and glory. 

Now the years rolled onward and the faith of 
Christ found acceptance even among philosophers. 
Greeks, and Romans even, who cared not a jot about 


David or Abraham and little about Messiahship 
were won to this lofty faith. A great Christian at 
the close of the century possibly ten or twenty years 
later gathered the memoirs of John the beloved, 
some written possibly by John, more perhaps the 
recollections of intimate disciples whose memories 
were made almost miraculously acute by loving in- 
terest in both John and in John’s great master. This 
great christian with his collaborators sunk their 
personality in their lofty theme. They did not think 
it important to individualise their work. But out 
of this collaboration came for the ages the most 
vivid and profound interpretation of the Jesus char- 
acter and teaching. All else might perish but this 
book preserved, the heart of the Master would re- 
main enshrined forever. But thought had made 
giant strides; Jesus had grown bigger while his 
historical antecedents had shrunken in importance. | 
Jesus is now Son of God. The title Christ is used in 
the way we use it as a convenient personal designa- 
tion. There is no attempt to found the master’s 
claims on Old Testament promise or precedent; no 
attempt to revive the old unhistorical fictions about | 
a royal ancestry, or about a birth in Bethlehem to 
suit such claim. Jesus is Jesus of Nazareth. Na- 
thaniel objected, but it is not said that our master 
convinced him by rehearsing a chapter in the fam- 
ily history. It was not as the result of a historical 
argument that Nathaniel reached the conclusion 
“Thou art the Son of God.” There is thruout this 
book only a secondary and chance reference to Mes- 
Sianic hopes and nothing looking toward a nation- 
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alistic revival. God is not Jehovah, or God of the 
fathers, he is Lord of the soul not king of the na- 
tion, Jesus is not a great Jew incognito but “Son of 
man” when not “Son of God.” A new theology has 


come in thro the development of Christian experi- 
ence. But now we have to record what in the light 
of after history was an almost fatal blunder. Some 
later hand found a singular lack of genealogy. It 
was then as now a grave omission to ignore the 
family tree. A man could hardly be considered as 
existing, or having a right to live, who could not 
furnish a pedigree. Some brilliant young scholar 
from Alexandria, we may suppose, full of the new 
learning had a bright thought. The other Gospels, 
at least two of them, had classified this mighty 
teacher on the earth-side. He felt equal to giving 
the celestial genealogy according to Philo. This 
Jesus was unmistakeably the true and final revela- 
tor of God, why not call him Logos and thus preach 
the gospel to the philosophers. I do not insist that 
this thing happened in just this way but it was in 
somesuch way and with some such intent. It was well 
enough conceived if it had stopped just there. But 
this bright thought released a whole avalanche of 
speculation and brought in an evil age in which the 
church was given over to profitless discussions and 
unreasoning passions. 

so far as this pro-em of John’s Gospel is a 
declaration of Jesus’ preeminence, as revealer of the 
inmost secret of the Divine nature, it has always 
found ready response in the Christian conscious- 
ness. Except its formal and speculative phraseol- 
ogy it added nothing to the sum of Christian 
thought. But men are so constituted that the outer 
- garb is of more consequence than the body it 
clothes. The Phraseology of a creed is generally 
more sacred to its adherent than ita substance of 
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doctrine. Mere phrases have often become battle- 


cries in theological controversy and philosophy. 


This word Logos was a key word in a great system 


of Theosophy; its employment seemed to endorse 


and to carry with it a whole Scheme of familiar 
speculation. 

Ephesus by this time had become a centre of 
Greek thought as it was of the Christian activity. 
But this famous interpretation of Jesus’ celestial 
genealogy was product rather than authoritative 
cause of a new theology in the early church, now 
called to utter its sublime message in ears unac- 
customed to the old Jewish sacred vocabulary of 
a modified Messianism. 

It may be well here to mention and to dismiss 
a curious and in some ways interesting branch of 
this subject, the origin and growth of what has 
been called Christian Gnosticism. Gnosticism was 


essentially heathen. It is an unfortunate phrasing, 


this Christian-Gnosticism. It argues well for the 
Fathers of the early church that they were able te 
cry Heresy so loudly as to check this destructive 
tendency to abandon a doctrine founded on a few 
ascertained facts, for a wild orgy of the speculative 
imagination. Gnosticism formed a sort of left wing 
of the New Theology. It was Philosophy “run-a- 
muck” in the sacred domain of Theology. If you will 
task yourself to think all the fool things, and all the 
blasphemous things which an imagination born in 
heathenism and fed on vagaries might invent, and 
tie them in a bundle and label Gnosticism, you would 
not greatly err. As a great and distinct movement 
in history this bundle of monstrous imaginations 
belongs to a later period, yet when we read apos- 
tolic warnings against “‘vain imaginations’, “those 
who speak evil of those things they Know Not”. 
When we read Jude’s vivid arraignment of those 
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who were “like clouds without water carried about 
by winds, trees without fruit, twice dead plucked 
up by the roots, raging waves, foaming. out their 
own shame, wandering stars to whom is reserved 
the blackness of darkness forever, of men walking 
after their own lusts and whose mouths speak great 
swelling words.” When we read such invective and 
remember that the writer is not describing heathen 
philosophers but men who had assumed place of 
christian teachers in the apostolic church we are 
‘constrained to think that this “mystery of iniquity” 
was even thus early at work. The only interest we 
can have in these old speculations is akin to an 
interest in some ancient plague. It may come to life 
again. 

The other and main current of the new theolo- 
gy took with it much precious truth and culminated 
in the so called orthodoxy of the Nicene creed. It 
must be distinctly understood however that rever- 
end as this ancient theology now seems it was dis- 
tinctly a new theology; nearly everything about it 
was new in comparison with the Messianism it sup- 
planted. It had surprisingly little to say about the 
things which had so deeply occupied men’s minds in 
the apostolic age and after. What was said in re- 
affirmation was said in a perfunctory way as matter 
of course or as honored sufficiently by bare mention. 
The so-called Apostles’ creed tho in its literary form 
it is later than the Nicene, yet it faithfully re- 
flected the thought of the early time. But now we 
find men not interested in Our Lord as of the seed 
of David and fulfiller of messianic predictions. The 
Virgin birth is forgotten in the creed as adopted at 
Nice, and was added fifty years later at Constanti- 
nople. There is no article concerned with the future 
state except of a belief of a life of the world to come. 
The reference to a judgment to come was a part of 
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the recognition of Christ’s exalted authority with a 
very secondary outlook toward the subjects inter- 
ested, and their fate. On the other hand our Lord’s 


Divine preexistence, his coeternity and fundamental 
equality with God, his transference to human flesh 
without impairment of quality or power and his con- 
tinued and perpetual authority; these things are 
affirmed with a certain heat, an eloquent verbosity. 
This narrow theology is still more fully set forth in 
the creed of doubtful authenticity called the Athea- 
nasian. This had no backing of great council and 
as its author was wholly unrestrained by effort to 
adjust and conciliate he spoke out his whole heart 
and so represents the actual feeling of the Chris- 
tians of that age better than does the authorized 
creed. This creed is especially unacceptable on ac- 
count of its wholesale damnatory clauses, but in 
that it has a good backing in the Nicene creed 
which as originally uttered from Nice closes with 
an anathema against all dissentients. This damna- 
tory clause was omitted at Constantinople, and does 
not appear in the Prayer Books of the English and 
American churches. We ought to state that the 
Athanasian creed is as also the Apostles’ a Latin 
Creed and not a Greek, but there can be no hesi- 
tancy in accepting it as the record of mature 
thought and echo of the spirit of the age of theo- 
logical controversy concerning the person of Christ. 

This whole conception of fundamental Christian 
truth is so different from the familiar representa- 
tions of the apostolic age that we are fairly dazed 
and seem to have been transported into another 
world. The actual daily life of Jesus as a man among 
men, his reactions to this earthly life, his conduct 
under the strain of trial and of unkindness, his wise 
practical teachings, his amazing kindness and pa- 
tience : indeed all the things which deeply concern us 
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to know and to fix in mind and heart by repetition 
and meditation, these things are quite ignored; and 
supreme if not sole emphasis put upon mysterious 
definitions about the manner of the divine subsist- 
ence, and assertions concerning a fashion of life 
and relations of life of a transcendent being bearing 
only slightest resemblance to Jesus of the Gospels. 
This is not Jesus at all, but quite another, these 
scribes are discussing. They are as far off from 
that Jesus as were the scribes of old in their pre- 
conceptions of what and who the Messiah should be 
and do. These men of Nice, all in the early days of 
the fourth century, are not thinking about Jesus at 
all they are thinking and talking Theology, and a 
theology that was in spirit neither Jewish nor Chris- 
tian, but essentially Heathen. 

To enter at any length into this discussion 
would be unprofitable. The few things we wish to 
say must be qualified by the warning which I have 
already given that generalizations are perilous, and 
that when we say the whole world we really mean 
only our father’s farm. The Nicene Fathers talked 
eloquently about the Catholic doctrine and the 
Catholic church. You are led to infer that they 
knew the minds and hearts of all or of a very large 
part of christendom, while in truth they represented 
only a few hundred excited theologians. So it has 
always been. Men go to church and repeat a creed, 
any creed offered them; They suppose it good for the 
soul to believe, if they can; or to say the words if 
they can’t. Very few, even in our age of intelli- 
gence, know what it is all about, or greatly care. 
In the old world of which we are speaking the actual 
number of those really informed about the high 
themes of theology must have been very small. The 


crowd were governed by cries and words and phras-. 
es. The mass of mankind are still the victims of. 


mere herd psychology. 
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Now as to the substance of this Nicene theolo- 
gy we may note several things. While the desire 
underneath and which gave vitality to these con- 
tentions was, as it still is, to exalt Jesus Christ, yet 
the actual result has been to lose the real Christ. 
Exalting him to a throne in the heavens, we have 
lost him from the throne of the heart. Having 
greatly rejoiced in Immanuel, God-with-Us, we in 
theory send him whence he came. Heaven and 
Heavenly places and celestial thrones and glories 
are really to us very dim uncertain evanescent 
things. They are as a sunset, or a glory of the 
morning; We cannot carry away anything to be 
told another. We say with a certain fervor Exalted 
to the right hand of God. What do we mean? We 
have here all unknown quantities. Not one word that 
is really cognizable by the understanding. To me 
a Jesus of Nazareth growing every day to larger 
proportions, showing every day as need arises a 
deeper tenderness a profounder wisdom; every day 
a closer and more satisfying companion of the soul; 
a Jesus who can answer questions about present 
duty, and can stand by our side in sorrow, or help 
in the hour of weakness; this is for me and for you 
a better help than a mysterious and mighty Son of 
God exalted in a remote heaven. We are making 
too large a concession to the very natural demand 
for mere largeness and have lost sight of fitness. 
Majesty is a good word but it always carries im- 
plication of remoteness. ‘‘A present Help in trouble” 
is the sort of Divinity which wins our hearts. A 


- Mysterious Logos, second person in a divine Trinity, 


is not the sort of helper we need. 

The Nicene Trinitarians not only lost Jesus the 
Christ but they Lost God. The quest of the sorrow- 
ing ages has been for a God with a heart, with pow- 
er of personal helpful contact. Men’s manufactured 
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gods have been big enough. When not big enough 
all men needed was to make them bigger. There 
was no limit fixed in that direction, within the 


bounds of imagination. To say with the Mohamme- 
dan Allah Akbar, God is great, calls for no ex- 
ercise of faith. We really don’t say very much when 
we call God Pantocrator the Almighty. The the- 
ologians have wasted their breath in affirmation 
of God’s greatness and power. I rather applaud the 
“Kansas City” statement of faith. Its authors by 
oversight, or intention, forgot to say that God was 
Almighty. This is or was the first time in the his- 
tory of creeds that such an oversight was commit- 
ted. But we simply don’t need to say anything 
about it. Of course having said God, we have affirm- 
ed power and wisdom. But we have not so clearly said 
love and friendliness. We have not suggested per- 
sonal contact with its fellowship and its sympathy. 
Give me a God to whom I can say Thou: and one 
with so wide a knowledge and sympathy that out of 
the countless billions of men and angels he can ac- 
tually see me and speak to me and fit a word so 
closely to my need that no other among the hosts 
of heaven and earth could possibly share my pro- 
prietary right. Here is the very heart and core of 
the whole business of religion. Personality in God 
meeting personality in man, so that we can say “My 
Lord and My God’. Now I say that the Nicene 
Fathers and their progeny Lost God. God, The God 
behind all, to them was a Platonic Essence, Being, 
Godhead they called it. If conceived of as person 
we were in the singular pass of having a Quartet 
instead of a Trinity. As a matter of simple Psychol- 
ogy there is no such thing as impersonal Being, un- 
derstanding Being as Mind-or-Soul-substance. Self- 
consciousness is of the very substance of an intel- 
ligent being, and self consciousness is personality. 
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The Trinitarian really in his juggling loses God. 
There is no room for God the Father if the real base 


of being is a Platonic Godhead. The tie between 
Jesus and the Father is then indirect thro a common 
tie to an imagined Godhead. I find as a matter of 
experience that in this scheme God the Father is 
actually left out and his place filled or usurped by 
this creature of man’s constructive imagination this 
Idol of the mind. 


Very like things can be said about the Holy 
Spirit. In Bible thought we have a most cheering 
and every way helpful doctrine of intimate soul and 
heart fellowship with the divine. God no longer 
stands without, knocking, he has come within, not 
merely within speaking distance. He is so close that 
he does not speak. He actually thinks in our 
thought, loves in our love, sighs within our sighs, 
breathes with our breath, intwines himself so with 
our being that he becomes our life. So that we can 
say for me to live is Christ. This doctrine of divine 
fellowship and companionship has been lost. out. 
It has become so entangled with subtilties and 
speculations that we no longer recognize it in the 
Creed-garb when we say I Believe in the Holy Ghost. 
I verily believe that today the chief if not sole 
suggestion to the mind is that this is the one 
being in God‘s universe who is absolutely unfor- 
giving and where offense means instant and hope- 
less perdition. The doctrine of some unnameable 
sin as the “unpardonable” sin and sin against the 
Holy Ghost founded upon a grossly misunderstood 
scripture has gone down thro the ages unchallenged 
to blight the most tender and devout of the souls 
of men. This doctrine has almost justified its own 
title. It is sin against the Holy Ghost to harbor so 
malign a suspicion of the divine goodness and to 
estrange men from that friend whose office and 
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function is to bring to doubting men the assurance 
of the all embracing love of God. Between theology 
which mystifies and a Bible interpretation which 


perverts we have practically lost the Holy Ghost, 
as a moving saving element in our faith. 

Another matter claiming emphasis is the divi- 
sive quality of this new-old Christianity. One would 
naturally suppose that the new conception of Cath- 
olicity would have produced fruit, but this true 
Catholic Faith was the sharp knife of schism. Rare- 
ly have men hated each other for religion’s sake 
quite as heartily as when under the influence of this 
Catholic Faith. Not individuals only or narrow 
sects but nations and tribes took up the quarrel. 
For long time this controversy made so great noise 
that the Empire was quite ready to fall in ruins 
without notice of the factions of this huge schism. 
There is a sad story of persecution which it would 
serve no useful end to rehearse... We do not wish to 
stir the ashes of Servetus nor to remind you that 
influential members of the Westminster Assembly 
advocated burning the deniers of the trinity, and 
that even in Puritan England a denial of the trinity 
was ‘a crime punishable by death. We don’t like to 
recall the days even within my own recollection 
when we orthodox crossed the muddy street to avoid 
meeting or greeting a Unitarian minister. I nearly 
lost my job once for walking in a funeral procession 
beside a brother under the great anamatha of disloy- 
alty to the Nicene creed. It is however well to re- 
mind ourselves that though the persecutor is always 
in the wrong, that the persecuted are not always 
in the right. 

Having said so much that is critical of Ni- 
cene orthodoxy we can hardly pass from this 
theme without witnessing to a loyal devotion 
to the great Master and our growing wonder at the 
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widening influence of his teaching. I am not greatly 
concerned about his pre-existant glory or as to the 
manner of his coming down to earth or the terms 
of his fellowship with men. What He is seems a 
more vital question than Who He is; and the glory 
to which he shall attain is to us of profounder inter- 
est than the Glory from which he came. The steady 
climbing of this great master toward Heaven 
through sheer force of love and truth is justly to 
the modern mind a sublimer achievement than any 
instantaneous miracle of bodily ascension. But 
though the Athanasian accent and the Nicene Shib- 
boleth are to my organs of speech foreign and un- 
grateful I would prefer to spend the rest of my life 
in such practice to the employment which has 
seemed congenial to many of proving and proving 
over again What Jesus is not. 


Hil 
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Christianity as a Soteriology 
(Interpreted in the light of Ethnic Savior-religions) 


We now approach a vastly important record of 
the struggle of our high and clear and somewhat 
elementary truth with the great Ethnic religions 
and mark the rise of the Christianity of mystic rites 
and of high built altar fires. Thus far we have had 
to deal, so far as religion is concerned, only with 
the process of disentanglement of the new faith 
from the old Jewish faith from which it derived its 
most fundamental conceptions. The process was one 
of birth not of revolution. It is always a critical 
period. There is grave danger in premature birth, 
and even graver danger in too prolonged parenthood. 
The new life is always more sacred than the old. 
The parent in any rivalry of life must perish that 
the child may live. If parenthood threatens to be- 
come a mastery instead of a tutelage it must needs 
suffer rebuke. We have seen in an inadequate way 
how grave the struggle was, and still is, of the 
Christian Faith in winning its independence and as- 
serting its true individuality. The struggle of 
Christianity with an uncongenial philosophy as rep- 
resented by an Alexandrian Platonism was, tho 
grave, a mere episode, a side issue. Great as the 
noise issuing from the throats of contenders for and 
against the Nicene Faith the deep religious life of 
the people never responded. Trinitarian creeds fur- 
nished rallying calls and battle cries but few pray- 
ers or Hymns. When called to sing about the great 
“Three in One” or Blessed Trinity” the spirit of 
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prayer is depressed by a cloud of groping uncertain- 
ty. The heart of man, his religious emotions are not 


stirred by philosophical abstractions. You may set 
such phrases to musical accompaniment; if they be 
melodious the lips sing but the heart can never sing 
a song to the great “Three in One.” 

We are entering now a great field of feeling 
rather than thought.. We are to watch the 
reactions of the new Faith as it comes into 
contact with the great Faiths of what we 
call the Heathen world, deeply rooted systems of 
both religious thought and of slowly matured 
rites and ordinances. We are to bear in mind that 
these religions were not doctrinal in our sense. They 
lacked the definiteness of verbal explicitness, had 
no theological literature, in the true sense, however, 
involved or implied in literary forms yet they were 
chiefly forms of faith, expressed in significant rites. 
Of old time a religion could hardly have existed, cer- 
tainly could never have been propagated without a 
ritual. To most people of the ancient days an in- 
tellectually conceived and expressed religion would 
have been incomprehensible. Rites preceded theol- 
ogies. Even in the Jewish Faith we must interpret 
the law by the ritual, and not the ritual by the law. 
The ritual was the primitive language of religion. 
It was not invented and imposed with ordinance and 
rubric. It was only interpreted by the ordinance, 
and not always correctly interpreted. Before men 


commenced to explain they had forgotten much of 


profound original meaning. Old rituals like ruins 
have much to tell yet about the primitive faiths of 
mankind. We have been taught to say cruelly bit- 
ter things about what we call Heathenism. Much 
indeed is deserved. The Psalmist proclaims that 
“All the gods of the heathen are idols, but Jehovah 
made the heavens.’ But all the gods of the heathen 
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were not idols. I really doubt whether in its essen- 
tial elements idolatry has not been quite as much 
in evidence among professedly Christian peoples as 


among the heathen. I suppose that no exhibit of 
essential idolatry has ever in the history of the hea- 
then world surpassed the display of the ‘“‘Eucharis- 
tic Congress” recently in Chicago. No one charac- 
teristic element of old world Idolatry was lacking. 
No ancient priesthood could have conceived the 
thing better or executed it with greater impressive- 
ness. We simply outheathened all heathenism an- 
cient and contemporary. 

But in saying these things I do not put into 
the word heathen just the content of fierce opposi- 
tion and proud disdain which have become almost 
coincident with our religious faith. We owe much 
to our heathen forbears. Let us drop the abused and 
misused word, the spoiled phraseology of bigotry. 
Let us talk in a friendly way about the great Ethnie 
religions. We have erred in the effort to detach our- 
selves from old roots of faith. A religion that has 
not roots is a poor and ephemeral thing. Religion 
was not built, it grew. We now find immense advan- 
tage in clearing up a greatly muddled anthropology 
in accepting man, not as a special creation, but as 
a crowning glory of a big world and of an endless 
age. So it may be with religion when we shall con- 
ceive of it in its entirety. Religion is a great 
whole. We can’t understand any one chapter with- 
out reading the whole book. 

We shall be compelled to abandon the familiar 
conception that there is a fixed and impassable 
gulph between revealed religion and the Ethnic re- 
ligions, as we have been compelled to abandon the 
broad distinction between Revealed religion and Na- 
tural religion. We do not by so doing in any degree 
‘derogate from the vast superiority of what we call 
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Revealed religion; The rather do we place our sub- 
lime faith in such relations as to render its superior- 
ity manifest. The sun’s glory is not dimned because 
the moon is permitted a place in the heavens. The 
religions of earth have at least shown clearly what 
men needed in a religion, and had not found. A 
“court of the gentiles” is in a way as necessary as a 
“Holy Place.” Nor can we as simple matter of fact 
show a distinct boundary, or line of demarkation, 
and say Here Ethnic religion ends and Revealed re- 
ligion begins. 

We have I think sufficiently shown that the 
Jewish religion was not an original and unique pro- 
duct cast in one mould but rather the growth of 
ages, taking up into its structure and its very life 
material widely gathered. As the Psalmist, in pro- 
phetic ecstacy, saw God’s people rallying from all 
lands, Saying ‘‘This and that one was born there”, 
so we may wisely conceive these pilgrims of Faith 
as each bearing precious burden of thought feeling 
experience to enrich the high altar of a nobler Faith. 
The like broad and beautiful thought is expressed 
in that charming poetie fiction of the early church 
that Wise men from far came bearing precious 
gifts to adorn the cradle of the infant Messiah. 
They brought what they could and what they had. 
The gold and precious gums were not of immediate 
utilitarian value but the gifts as ever were quite 
secondary to the loving adoring heart whose lan- 
guage they spoke. : 

The Jewish Faith was as matter of fact a 
growth, the product of long years and of painful ex- 
periment and oft failure. Its exposition is found at 
the end not at the beginning. It was like a noble 
plant; even the scientific observer must stand dumb 
till blossom and fruit tell the secret of its life. 


It is equally true and important to recognize 
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that the Jewish Faith original in its inner sub- 
stance, was built of varied material widely gathered. 


It detracts not from the flower or tree that humble 
roots sought far for suitable material for a structure 
which only a Divine skill could have produced. We 
may well weary of talk about Originality; There is 
no originality but in God, and even he delights in 
working over unpromising material into forms of 
beauty and use. Among us men all that any can do 
is from age to age think it a little more clearly and 
say it a little more convincingly. 

The Jew’s religion had wrought into it vast 
contributions from Egypt and from Babylon and 
particularly from Persia if not from India. All 
these superadded to an original Patriarchal deposit 
of Semitic animism. Christianity had thus at its 
very start through its Jewish parent wrought into it 
distinctive features of oriental ethnic Theosophies 
and philosophies. Of this perhaps more later. 

Our task would seem hopelessly complicated 
were it indeed so very important that we should 
trace the genealogies of all our religious convictions 
and notions. A good deal of our favorite and most 
cherished religious conceptions may be well labeled 
‘notions” as having no vital relevancy or authority, 
being just odds and ends, miscellaneous collections, 
sometimes mere verbiage without definite meaning. 
It is surprising how largely current religion is a 
mere junk-shop of ill-assorted fancies. In an honest 
endeavor to credit up indebtedness to right sources 
we meet the difficulty that the same thought or 
rite may be common to different religions and in 
some cases may have grown spontaneously out of 
common conditions. Religions very much alike may 
have no common root. A great deal of confusion 
has come from our disposition to sort out different 
religious ideas or rites and bind them together and 
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label the packet as this religion or that religion, as 
though each had exclusive qualities and individual 
philosophies or preempted territory. 

We have named and sorted and classified the 
gods of earth in the same way we have classified the 
races of mankind. Our Anthropologies and our di- 
vine mythologies present many riddles of mixed ge- 
nealogies. Back and beyond all reliable history men 
of divers races had a common heritage of religious 


thought. Accadian, Babylonian, Hittite, Hindoo, Per- 
sian, Greek, Roman worshipped at the same shrine. 
Even Egyptian Phoenician and Arab shared in some 
common heritage. In the passing of the long ages, 
either thro successive waves of migration or of in- 
vasion or of commercial adventure each of these 
great peoples carried abroad their religious concep- 
tions, or being abroad imported foreign thought. 
There was in those old times Free Trade in religion. 
There are many indications that the famous or in- 
famous “Theologic Hate” did not warp men’s minds. 
It seems to have been anciently the fashion to enrich 
the home-creed by attractive foreign supplements, 
in about the same fashion that embroidered shawls 
and beautifully dyed garments and fine work in 
gold and silver found eager buyers. The denuncia- 
tions of the prophets seemed to be equally divided 
between articles of foreign luxury, and imported 
creeds and ritual. 

As men became nationally self-conscious they 
exalted their tribal gods and introduced in- 
to the names of their Kings and would-be 
heroes the symbol of their deity. As later, Chris- 
tians, with a marvellous lack of fitness, carried the 
cross of the unresisting Lamb of God in front of 
ranks of the butchers of mankind. When in the pro- 
gress of the ages religions had contracted into na- 
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tional and warlike battle cries men became fanatics 
and bigots. 

It has seemed true that through all the his- 
toric past that war however originating in mere sel- 
fish greed has invariably sought to hide its ugly 
features behind the robes of religion. A war to be 
an “honest to goodness” war must have the blessing 
of the priests and be backed by mandates or resolu- 
tions of Synods and Conferences. But we anticipate. 

In the very ancient times there seems to 
have existed a more friendly relation among 
the votaries of religion, a sort of inter-de- 
nominationalism. Even the Jewish people that 
most self-conscious and narrowly nationalistic 
people of the old world were not disinclined to 
patch up and to adorn their meagre original 
faith with foreign rites. 

It is no easy matter to disentangle the intimately 
interwoven threads of ancient faiths. To sort and 
label and say, This is This and That is That, calls 
for a highly developed imagination and much guess- 
ing. Instead of so unprofitable a task it may be well 
to suggest some things concerning the actual origin 
of religious thought and ritual practice. 

For reasons now so obvious that they need no 
rehearsing we must dismiss as untenable the theory, 
of a recent past, that Religion had its beginning both 
in doctrine and ritual in a direct original supernatur- 
al revelation. That this original religion was a matter 
of tradition preserved inviolate by a few Sons of 
God, and corrupted by vain imaginations by others. 
So that from the beginning of the world there was 
a true faith and a correct worship, and a false faith 
and a corrupted worship. We used to be taught that 
Superstition meant just what the word itself 
implies, something over and above or besides what 
God has ordained, something, in the religious realm, 
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man-made as contrasted with something Divinely 
appointed. The supreme test of truth being close 
accord with the divinely ordained, and freedom from 


human elements and amendments. This conception 
used to seem very satisfactory. The trouble with it 
is that it does not square with facts. We don’t find 
a purer and nobler form of religion as we ascend the 
years, but always a cruder more fantastic less rea- 
sonable. And more significant than even that we 
find always less ethical religions. We find sensuous 
religions and nature-worship and Religions of fear, 
Devil religions. These we find in increasing abun- 
dance. The origin of man, as now scientifically de- 
termined beyond reasonable doubt, confirms this 
view of a religion slowly developing keeping pace 
with a being at first hardly yet a man, at last a little 
lower than the Angels. 

Evolution in religion is a corollary of Evolu- 
tion in anthropology. But even on phychological 
grounds the old conception is false. It does not tally 
with man’s mental and spiritual make-up. Religion 
is by its very nature Man-made. It is product of 
man’s religious experience. A religion imposed 
would be no religion at all. A religion greatly in ad- 
vance of present experience would be of no great 
value to man. Man works out his religion as he 
works out his salvation. The great failure of both 
Evangelism and Missions has been due to an in- 
veterate determination to impose some form of re- 


-Hgious thought or ritual uncongenial to deeply in- 


grained habits of thought or convictions of duty. 
We must take men as they are, and then go on to 
perfection. I need hardly say that God is in all this. 
This is God’s way of building a religion. But reli- 
gion must have man in it, as well as God in it. As 
man must furnish the language and the thought- 
forms and evoke from his deep heart life the ele- 
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ments of his theology it is inevitable that the earlier 
the religion the more human, and the less divine, it 
will appear. 5 

All that men ever know about God can be put 


in very few words, while man’s needs and emotional 
reactions are so oppressively abundant, and demand- 
ful that religious exercises become eloquently vocif- 
erously human. The man who seems to have prayed 
best is he who has told both God and man most 
adequately how he himself feels and thinks and 
longs and fears and hopes. Sometimes this expose 
passes the bounds of decency and of a dignified pri- 
vacy. What then may have been the origin of reli- 
gion? There is room only for suggestion more or 
less plausible. 

Religion has always been a question of Horizons. 
Presumably men gained Knowledge in primitive 
times about as do children to-day. The Near-at-hand 
is investigated interrogated classified. Things hurt- 
ful or pain-giving first; then things pleasure-giving 
and useful. These become familiar companions. As 
experience enlarges Space and Force become in a 
fashion gods to be inquired of or conciliated. Soon 
man finds a great unexplored continent within. What 
kind of thing is this Life; what sort of being this 
self; Whence? Whither? At first it seems a very 
simple matter. We find a few reactions, a few sen- 
sitive nerves, a few cravings, a few attractions and 
repulsions. But the soundings appear very deep. 
They are the soundings of Heaven and of Hell. The 
secret of the universe is there, and the secret of 
human destiny. We must spell out painfully from 
this record in the heart of man nearly all our valu- 
able lessons concerning God and Time and Eternity, 
concerning good and evil, joy and sorrow. We must 
learn our most trustworthy lessons about our fellow 
men and how to treat them from translations from 
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this inner life. The whole moral world suddenly 


springs forth, towers aloft, or burrows in the depths, 
as we question the soul, mind and heart of man. 
These though in a sense subjective yet furnish 
true Horizons, everywhere are met with what seems 
opposition, resistance. There are guarded doors 
which do not open at our challenge. What then lies 
beyond the wall, or on the other side the door; what 
dreadful guif or what charming landscapes? To 

what depth does the sun sink; What lies at the foot 
of the rainbow; What is above the clouds; What 
worlds whirl in space; What influence may flow into 
our lives from the stars; Are there really any empty 
spaces? The heart and mind of man both instinc- 
tively rebel at emptiness. The heart would break 
did it confront mere nothingness. The mind would 
become unsettled confronted with an empty world. 


There must be a beyond the beyond. The one 
truly awful thing is nothing. Better a big hell, and 
world of evil spirits, than blank emptiness. There 
are people who try to imitate the Socratic Plato say- 
ing the choice in the great future is between reason- 
ably happy lives, no worse certainly than lives led 
here, and on the other hand simple extinction. Nei- 
ther horn of the dilemma greatly to be deplored. 
On the whole this intellectual aristocracy intimate 
that not to be is not a deplorable climax of life. If 
such would read a little more closely they would 
find that Extinction is a deeper hell than Gehenna. 


This question of a Hereafter is one of the twin 


thoughts of religion. The other is God. Here we 
meet a Horizon. God is always just beyond the wall, 
just below the Horizon. A known God would be no 
God at all. We trace back every good thing and 
great thing, every honorable thing to the wall, man’s — 
ultimate conception and most excellent experience, 
and we say on the other side is God. Adoration sup- 
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plants or crowns reverence only as the known and 
seen graduates into the unknown. We trace the 


great river which has made glad the myriads on its 
banks thankful but not worshipful. We find at 
length the cave or fissure in the mountain side 
whence flows life-giving stream, and we say God is 
within and beyond. 


The search for God, if not religion, is the exer- 
cise of soul by which religion is fructified. Agnos- 
ticism and faith are intellectual twins. Agnosticism 
says “Don’t know and don’t care”. Faith says “don’t 
know and must find out.”’ When the agnostic can 
make acceptable to reason that there really is noth- 
ing behind and above or beneath man’s horizons, 
we may accept Atheisms as rational, but scientific 
agnosticism as illustrated by its best exponents has 
not been beguiled into that trap. It would commit 
a certain suicide, ceasing to be agnostic, by positive 
assertion, and ceasing to be scientific, by dogmatism 
about the unknown and un-experienced. The utmost 
limit allowed the scientific agnostic is proud indif- 
ference. In the final analysis even indifference is 
unscientific. Science is always expectant always 
curious always reaching out hands toward the void. 
It is science which has talked about the ether and 
peopled the voids of the universe. The man of faith 
and the man of science may soon stand together 
upon the mount of vision, the one seeking the ulti- 
mate fact, and the other the ultimate experience. 
It may well be that at length they may find that 
ultimate fact and ultimate experience meet in God. 

There are many possible classifications of Eth- 
nic Faiths founded on race or stage of intellectual 
development, or upon the commanding influence of 
great religious leaders. It is never true that these 
leaders are founders of new and specifically original 
religions. I think that I have shown that religion 
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is so far a unit that a new religion is inconceivable. 
The classification of religions is necessarily very in- 
exact and often misleading. The so called Great Re- 
ligions are neither historically successive, nor mark- 
ed by race characteristics, nor are they mutually 
exclusive. They constitute a vast mass of specula- 


tion and ritual, overlaying much crude superstition, 
and finding outward expression in varied propor- 
tions and in different ages and places. Instead of re- 
producing these vague and misleading classifica- 
tions we may profitably introduce a new factor 
which may prove both a solvent and a new center of 
erystalization. 

Man’s faiths as they have developed without 
outside or heaven-side aid have been of two sorts, 
chiefly. The one founded on or growing out of Ex- 
ternal visible nature. The other highly subjective 
and psychological. 

Indeed even among those professing the Chris- 
tian faith we may mark this distinction. There are 
whole communities, if not nations to whom even to- 
day Christianity is an External thing. To be a 
Christian in Continental Europe, or in the Near- 
East, is to profess adherence to a certain creed, and 
follow a certain ritual, and to train with a certain 
group. With us and others of the Puritan stock to 
be a Christian is to have a certain mysterious inner 
experience. 

The Mediterranean peoples, including those of 
Egypt, concentrated attention upon Physical na- 
ture, its outer forms of splendor as in the sun and 
planets and in the starry world, and its forces of life 
and its adornments of beauty. These religions made 
chief appeal to the senses as they originated in the 
domain of the senses. On the intellectual side they 
offered explanations of natural phenomena, and be- 
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came after long time the inspirers of scientific in- 
guiry. 

In many ways these religions were cheerful 
religions. They undertook the celebration of natural 
events. Summer and winter, seed time and harvest, 
birth and growth, all agricultural processes and all 
things connected with animal life were signalized 
and sanctified and found place in the theory and 
ritual of these naturalistic religions. They gave us 
under cover of religion our first Horticultural. and 
Agricultural Societies. Their religious festivals were 
the primitive Agricultural Fairs. There were at 
times, breaking through the outer crust of gayety 
and heart’s ease, sombre conceptions; for where a 
human heart beats there is a brooding-nest of 
doubts and fears. The old Greek and Roman was as 
philosopher a fatalist. But he seldom was philoso- 
pher. He for the most part sang and danced and 
kept feast-days and found harvest field better place 
of worship than temple. Most of the gloomy mys- 
teries of the later age were imported rather than 
indigenous. 


The chief appeal of these old Greek and Roman 
and Egyptian Faiths was to the senses. The habi- 
tat of their gods was in visible nature, Mountain 
tops, Glens, Groves, even the lowering Skies were 
homes of Deity. 


During the same age possibly earlier we find 
developing in the Persian Hills and in the reaches 
of the Great River and in far off India a subtile 
self-examining brooding faith, ever seeking to find 
solution of personal subjective problems. This ten- 
dency seemed to have very early divided. The one 
becoming predominantly intellectual often highly 
metaphysical, seeking a philosophic interpretation 
of the universe. This tendency was very conspicu- 
ous in India. In this regard Brahminism and Buddh- 
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ism were quite at one. Indeed Buddhism never won 
large following in India proper. Its theology so far 
as it had a theology was essentially the same. Both 
these faiths were intellectual in their outlook. They 
represented the dominion of the power of Thought. 
They set themselves, by different formulas, to solve 
the problem of life by “thinking it out.” 

The other branch of this development was es- 
sentially emotional. It found currency among peo- 
ple who Felt after God. These looked for God 
Within. They were victims of strange enthusi- 
asms; they were primitive exponents of Religious 
Experience. 

I have before me in a recently published book 


translations of two primitive hymns of great beauty 


and significance. The one comes from middle Egypt 
and represents that Monotheistic Faith of Iknaton 
called the heretic, a man who sought to rise above 
the low Animism then prevalent. This utterance 
may have been at about the middle of the fourteenth 
century B. C. synchronising with the age of the 
Palestinian Patriarchs. This Egyptian Psalmist has 
for his symbol of divine power and excellence the 
Sun, though it is unlikely that there was any re- 
ligious commerce between Egypt and Persia, the 
true hore of the Sun worship. He sings to his high 
God: 

Thy dawning, O living Aton is 

Beautiful on the Horizon. 

O Beginning of life thou art ALL 

And thy rays encompass all 

Manyfold are thy works, ONE and ONLY 

God, whose power none other possesseth. 

The whole earth hast thou created 

According to thine own understanding. 

O! how good are thy designs, O Lord; 

That there is a NILE in the sky for 
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Strangers and for cattle of every land. 
Thou art He who art in my soul, 
Thou art the LIFE OF LIFE 

Through thee men live. 


So this royal Psalmist celebrates in phrases 
quite as eloquent as those coined by Hebrew prophet 
God’s care of his humble creatures and God’s provi- 
dence over alien races. This and other great hymns 
written ages before David reflect a religious faith 
so serious, so devout, so broadly catholic, and with- 
al so cheerful impress us with a new sense of the 
depth of that saying of the Apostle “The Word of 
God in not bound.” 

In significant elements of both contrast and 
agreement with this we find another ancient hymn 
coming from the valley of the other great river and 
with date quite as ancient. An old stone speaks to 
us as with voice and accent of the world thought 
and world wail of the penitent sinner. 


The sin that I sinned I knew not, 

My God has visited me in wrath, 

I sought help, but none took my hand, 

I wept but none gave ear, 

To my God the merciful God I pray, 

How long O Lord! 

O God cast not away thy servant, 

But turn my sin into a blessing. 

May the wind carry away my transgressions, 
Seven times seven are they, 

Forgive thou them. 

When the wide world over in words of an an- 
- cient liturgy Christians pray “Take not Thy Holy 
Spirit from me” and cast me not from thy presence, 
we carry on and repeat and echo the penitent 
thought and word of men who lived, loved, worship- 
ped, sinned and repented, before was born that com- 
posite Saint and Sinner King David, in whose fer- 
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vent soul our petition was moulded to our lips. We 
are deeply interested in old bones. Fossil men and 
fossil animals teach us many lessons. Ancient bur- 
ied cities tell us of many a struggle and many a 
heroism, but nothing can so move us and so bring 
us into sympathy with the long past as such breath- 
ings of holy ardor, adoring thought and penitent 
confession. We thank the explorers who have 
brought to us richer treasure than contained in 


Tut’s tomb. And we thank Good Rabbi Browne 
who puts into current knowledge such precious ut- 
terance. Our broad-casting stations might well sub- 
stitute for some of the weak and crude messages 
with which they seek to edify our rainy Sundays 
these profound and moving records of ancient piety. 
These ancient utterances of religious thought were 
like the two great rivers on whose banks they found 
their proclaimers. Thoughts of God as Lord and 
Giver of life, as Life within Life, and Light shining 
within light, as a very Soul of our Soul, which gave 
a certain radiance to ancient creed, and filled with 
an infolding glory Psalms of Israel, and Hymns of 
Christian Faith; These thoughts were familiar on 
the banks of the Nile, of the Euphrates, and of the 
Ganges, ages before David sang or Moses saw God 
in Burning Bush. Men boast the modern trick of 
multiplication. We seem to ourselves a great people 
because we can speak so loud and send our message 
so far, and scatter our literature as autumn leaves. 
Meanwhile we are oblivious of the fact that a million 
times nothing is just nothing at all, and that a fool’s 
book in its tenth edition is only a coefficient of 
folly multiplied. A loud-speaker only raises a vulgar 
thought to the nth power of vulgarity. Would that 
by God’s mercy the lofty utterances of ancient pro- 
phecy, thought, poetry and piety might have grant- 
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ed them the broadcasting which would make them 
the Healing of the Nations. 


We cannot locate geographically or racially 
these profounder thoughts of the ancient world. 
They were the common inheritance of prophetic 
spirits, God spoke in times past by many prophets 
in many lands. 

Nevertheless there were great gulf-streams of 
noble thought and aspiration. Thoughtful men of 
any race were quite likely to welcome religious con- 
ceptions even though foreign which found response 
in their own heart, or an echo in their own experi- 
ence. We can only say again that generally speaking 
the Mediterranean peoples showed a singular lack 
of seriousness, lack of ethical insight or religious 
fervor. Poetry was with these not the handmaid 
of religion nor was music an expression of devotion. 
The song and the dance took the place of the psalm 
and the solemn procession. They offered to their 
gods carved forms of enduring beauty, and temples 
better suited to please the worshipper than the wor- 
shipped; these rather than penitent prayers and 
bloody sacrifices. While in the East a serious devout 
introspective spirit largely prevailed. 


I find myself in some confusion if not of 
thought yet of means of consistent expression. 
There are really two contrasting sets of facts as is 
apt to be the case in all human affairs. On the one 
hand is the manifest unity of religion among men 
and the ease with which religious ideas are ex- 
changed. On the other the significant facts which 
lead us to localize and characterize special forms of 
thought and experience. This really constitutes a 
sort of Natural History of religion. Very like phe- 
nomena are familiar in nature. Each great clime 
has a favorite fauna and flora and stamps its pro- 
ducts as indigenous; but we find a singular contrast- 
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ing fact that the most fruitful fields for various de- 
velopments are not the home-seat, the place of ori- 
gin, but under distant skies. We out-do the south- 
Jand in production of sub-tropical fruits and grains, 
and rear with signal success animals extinct in their 
autochthonous homes. Nevertheless we find that we 
never succeed without having regard to vital antece- 
dents. So it is in the religious field. The things we 
find it practically important to observe do not at 
sight seem consonant, but they have a deeper unity 
and grave bearing on duty and life. 


We cannot too strongly insist on the importance 
of carrying our religious message to different races 
not only in familiar vocal sounds, translated we say. 
We must present the message in their thought- 
forms. This is a work beyond that of a word-book. 
We must also bear in mind that men do not change 
their religion, fundamentally. They may change the 
name of their deity but not his attributes. We were 
recently surprised to discover that Thor was not 
dead, only masquerading. We found as I think I 
have already said that Jehovah of Battles was 
still at the front in the religious consciousness of 


our own people. The Buddhist accepts Jesus as a 
new name for him who meditates under the sacred 
Bo-Tree. 


We ourselves go through a long process of men- 


tal adjustment. We start forth from a Puritan 


home with a half Jewish, fractionally heathen, and 
Christianly baptized religion. We experiment with 


all kinds of gods. We are in turn Orthodox, Liberal, 
‘Theosophist, Christian Scientist, Agnostic. But when 


weakness of age or sickness overtake us and it is 


‘painful to think we calm our hurrying thought and 


distracted heart and find ourself at mother’s knee 


saying our baby prayer “Now I lay me down to 
sleep’. 
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Fundamental religion is very simple and it is 
really all here compressed, in form for infant lips. 
We have God and heaven, for a theology, trust and 
hope, for a religion. The wisest need little more. It 
is enough to die by. 


It is not then perhaps so strange that men of 
very different races and philosophies and stages of 
culture and social and civil institutions, welcome 
with eagerness new conceptions which speak the 
language of the heart. There is a genuine heart 
hunger. You might find it difficult to discuss the- 
ology with a Brahman or a Buddhist or a Confucian 
but you could pray with him. Very important and 
true this is even in the narrow field of interdenom- 
inationalism. This is the key to that difficult prob- 
lem “Christian-union”. Good and earnest men have 
striven in vain for unity of “Faith and Order” mean- 
ing of course “Creed and Government,” they labor 
still and hold convention after congress, and con- 
gress after convention, and they utterly waste en- 
ergy and might as well busy themselves inventing 
perpetual motion, or squaring the circle. 


He who under God was inspired with the 
thought of uniting men in “Life and Work” found a 
response so wide and cordial that the promise of a 
renewed world seems to be on eve of fulfillment. 
Some like to call such readiness to fall into line at 
the call of “Life and Work” a triumph of practical 
religion, a very good word if not overworked. Phil- 
osophically the will and the emotions are not differ- 
ent provinces of the soul but only different sides of 
the same province. The emotions are man’s willings 
in their birth chamber. The very word emotion 
points to resultant action, Feeling is willing, in its 
embryo. But we have a huge misconception often 
concealed under phrase “practical religion”. If we 
mean mere busy religion, “try-try-again” religion, 
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aimless activity for activity’s sake, we are very re- 
mote from religion, or its high mission. To make 
things move is not the motto of religion. To ex- 
periment is not to experience. The sort of religion 
which we are now seeking to commend may never 
make display in the active life of men, but it is the 
very essence or exponent of high enterprise. It 
does not conceive great schemes, knows little about 
propaganda, looks upon advertising its religion as 
an obscene exposure, but withal the central heat 
and power are in the keeping of this high priest- 
hood of a religion whose secret of life and of power 
is, in its last analysis, friendship with God. Such 
religion will never be found asleep on guard duty, 
nor will fail in courage or self sacrifice. 


It is no wonder that the religions of Persia and 
of India which uttered the deepest voice of man’s 
eager longing soul gained great and ever increasing 
influence. Religions founded on material nature and 
its vital forces and forms of beauty and use seemed 
very inadequate to men who had begun to think. 


The Jewish faith was primarily very simple. If 
we are to judge from books of the Law there was 
very little concern about destiny after death. We are 
not I think to receive Warburton’s interpretation in 
its exaggerated form. That ingenious man had a 
point to score, an argument to maintain, and his en- 
deavor to rule out thought of a future life from the 
religious experience of the fathers of the Jewish 
faith meets almost instant rejection. We cannot but 
think that the author of the epistle to the Hebrews 
was the true interpreter of patriarchal religion. 
These fathers of our faith were, above all, men who 
looked for a “city in the skies”. This was a matter of 
unphrased unformulated though all-influential per- 
sonal experience. Nevertheless it is a matter of sin- 
gular significance that the formal religious records 
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of the time had so little to say about man’s ultimate 
destiny. We might profitably moralize here on the 
remarkable contrast often found between men’s liv- 
ing faiths and their open and professed creeds, and 
officially proclaimed gospels. I suppose that the last 
place in the world to find the secret springs of life 
and conduct is the parlor-table Bible, or the church 
manual. 

It is manifest that the early Jewish and Semitic 
faiths gave scant recognition to the man as an in- 
dividual. If little or nothing was affirmed concerning 
individual immortality, it was in keeping with a 
“group theory” of humanity. The one man did not 
count. Men were treated in relations to groups in 
families, tribes, or nation. Tasks, penalties and re- 
wards, were matters of social not personal interest. 
Responsibilities never rested upon individual shoul- 
ders. Renown in battle and rewards of merit were 
tribal concerns. 


The people were saved, or the people were lost, 
blessed or damned as a people. In such a system 
there was, at least officially, small room for what 
we call personal religion. Nor was there room for 
development of a sense of personal ill desert. Abra- 
ham, Jacob and the chosen seed were bound up in 
one bundle of life and destiny. It was as Paul said, 
All Israel or none. It was a very natural thing that 
this extravagant Communism looked forward not 
to what we call Eternal Life, but rather to earthly 
triumphs under earthly conditions. The entire Scrip- 
ture of both Testaments carries this thought 
through variations and innumerable emphases and 
adaptions. I think that some of us in the long-ago 
were taught to sing about the heavenly world as 
place where “‘Assemblies ne’er break up and Sab- 
baths never end.”’ The conception of the nature and 
mission of the Christian Church grew out of this 
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stem. It very early developed that a mysterious 
spiritual oneness with a body called Catholic or Uni- 
versal was the pledge and only assurance of salva- 
tion. It is easy to trace this conception a little fur- 
ther and see its survival in the strong insistence on 
church-membership among even the most pro- 
nounced Puritans. It has been practically an article 
of faith among us that there was no salvation out- 
side the visible church. Even where officially denied 
it has remained as the practical working theory of 
Christianity. This matter might better have been 
considered in connection with the discussion of our 
indebtedness to, or dependence on the old Judaic 
faith. Its importance here is by way of contrast 
with quite different conceptions, of vast influence, 
coming into relations with Christianity from Orien- 
tal sources. 


It is very hard for a Western religionist found- 
ing his fundamental conceptions upon a Jewish 
model to do anything without a Committee, or 
Board, or a Convention, or a Society, or to work 
without the stimulus of numbers. A small church 
has with us become synonymous with a weak church. 
God always, in our thought, goes with the crowd and 
the loud speaker is the voice of God. A still small 
voice has no mission in our religious agencies. We 
have with satisfaction to introduce a very different 
conception and to credit to the Further East a valu- 
able contribution to the better faith of the world. 


Above all else the Persian and Indian was Cap- 
tain of his own soul. His religion was a personal re- 
lationship with God. His prayers were not choral 
anthems but the utterances of a burdened heart. 
He sought not aids to faith in Assemblies and Pro- 
cessions. When deeply stirred in heart he sought 
desert or Mountain fastness or jungle shade. The 
Christian Eremite or Hermit was a distinct product 
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of the East. When the spirit of devotion reached 


Western shores it became at once social. It founded 
communities and performed its soul-saving exer- 
cises as a drill under a master and with the enthu- 
siasm coming from fellowship. The more religious 
the true Oriental became the further he retreated 
from the haunts of men. His Western brother got 
up a procession. 


(Note) Of course I understand that I am using 
the word Oriental in a sense somewhat at variance 
with accepted usage. I think if important to remem- 
ber that the people among whom the Mosaic religion 
prevailed were Mediterraneans and are to be classed 
with Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, Hittites and Phoe- 
nicians rather than with the Great Eastern branch 
of the Aryan race. There is a difference. As a mat- 
ter of race it is becoming increasingly difficult to 
place the various peoples who early and late inhab- 
ited Syria and Palestine. The old talk founded upon 
an unhistoric Noah and an imaginary Shem, Ham 
and Japhet is so inaccurate in detail that it must 
be abandoned, or amended out of existence. The 
people of the Holy land were mixed to a degree and 
do not respond readily to any roll-call, but in general 
they have their characteristic reactions in harmony 
with the European races. This matter is important 
in our relation to present day Jews. I doubt wheth- 
er they may not be considered as racially as near 
of kin as many with whom we affiliate without sense 
of race disloyalty. 


In all the points in which there is contrast be- 
tween the religious ideas of the East and the West 
the faiths of Palestine and its social life correspond 
with the latter. Assuredly in this matter of re- 
ligion as a personal experience, so profoundly re- 
cognized in the East, we are almost characteristical- 
ly lacking. Our religious literature and hymnody 
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is rich enough, but our churches are abandoning 
as burdensome and not quite understandable the 
whole discipline of private personal family and so- 
cial devotion, and are showing very marked dis- 
inclination to any form of prayer not heavily sea- 
soned with a musical ritual. Our ears are the only 
organs we advanced Christians use in worship. We 
belong to the school of Nicodemus who was utterly 
perplexed when the Master hinted that even he, a 
master in Israel, and in line of high promotion in 
the Messianic Kingdom when once revealed, should 
consider about this Spiritual life, this being “born 
from above’. He argued in thought no doubt that 
salvation had come to him as birthright in being a 
child of Abraham. How should he be challenged by 
this inexperienced young man to make good a defec- 
tive heirship by a spiritual process. Our Lord was 
distinctly not teaching within the limits of ortho- 
dox Jewish theology. Wherever he got this idea, 
it was a new Theology. 

Iam by no means despondent on account of this 
seeming failure. There are marvelous compensa- 
tions as we shall soon see in the brave life of a noble 
Christ-like activity. It may be that a large part of 
this neglect of what we used to call personal reli- 
gion is a protest against an empty and insincere 
formality which with us took the place and attempt- 
ed to fili the vacancy in the decline of the somewhat 
exaggerated emotionalism of the Weslyan Revival. 
When the honest youth of the twentieth century 
came to realize that the old Pharisee so marvelously 
depicted by the Master had come to life again with 
his disfigured countenance, and long prayers, they . 
rebelled. A man may teach well, and a man may 
even exhort effectively with but a small claim to 
divine help, but he who prays well must have liter- 
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ally an unction from above or he makes.an exhibit 
of rashness and sacrilege. 


If we owe in a measure the development of a 
devout meditative spirit in our religion to oriental 
sources the account is perhaps more than balanced 
by various selfish and sour extravagancies, by un- 
social bigotries, by an overweening conceit and self 
complacency, or by a self centered spirit which has 
transformed the natural anxiety of an awakened 
soul asking “what must I do to be saved” into a 
cowardly panic such as would lead a captain of a 
ship to leave the wreck in the first boat. 


Another element of this old Orientalism which 
has exerted vast influence, mostly harmful, upon 
Christian thought is found in the interpretation of 
the coexistence of Good and Evil. 


As the religious spirit mined beneath the mere 
surface of the visible world it found that questions 
of crops and sunshine, of famine and tornado, were 
hardly more than symbols of deeper mysteries of 
life, and that the realest of all forces of both good 
and evil never broke through the outer crust of the 
routine life of man. 


These orientals wrought a greater wonder than 
Columbus, they discovered the soul. Others had 
guessed, others had found various discrepancies in 
their reckonings, and unexpected outcroppings of 
force, indicating existence or nearness of some con- 
tinental reality where the practical wisdom of men 
who lived in their senses declared there could be 
nothing but a void. Even the Hebrews the most 
thoughtful of the Mediterranean peoples, never got 
farther in this inquiry than what we may call an 
animal soul, Nephesh. The Egyptians projected life 
or a shadow of life so long as the bodily frame could 
by the embalmer’s art and the stone mason’s skill 
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be preserved from marauding beasts and robber 
men. 

The Greek Hades was hardly more attractive 
for a seeker of immortality that the Hebrew’s Sheol. 
To the people of the great East the invisible world 
not only was possible or probable, something pre- 
sumed or assumed as a convenient explanation of 
urgent problems of the world of sense, but they 
built thought, argument, theory, upon the soul-world 
as the more real and stable. 


This was all well thought, and adds to our debt. 
It is not against the other world which they dis- 
covered, but the sort of beings with which they 
peopled it that we must put up a warning. I have 
already intimated the shallowness of thought of 
the more western people as they looked out on this 
disordered world. They were among the keenest 
to detect the disorder, as it caused inconvenience 
and pain. But to them these things were only ca- 
prices, chances in a worid without serious plan. They 
invented beings other than human who were irre- 
sponsible causes of natural evils, Sprites and spirits 
of forest and flood and field who were mischievous 
rather than mallignant, easily propitiated and of 
short memories, full of whims and pranks causing 
annoyance and even distress but with no plotting 
intelligence in reserve. All Europe, and indeed Af- 
rica, seemed to have developed this style of demon- 
ology. Palestine in the time of our Savior’s earthly 
life was overrun by this truly sinister superstition. 


There is a very broad and deep distinction how- 
ever, between this demonology and the true oriental 
doctrine of which we are about to speak. Their origin 
is different; and though in Palestine they subsisted 
side by side, they were of different moral quality 
and influence. Daemons and The Devil unfortunate- 
ly confounded were not closely related and belonged 
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to two very distinct systems of thought. The old 
Hebrews like other Mediterranean peoples, had from 


earliest time evil spirits more or less responsible 
for the sicknesses and natural calamities of earth. 
It was left to the Persians and their kin to discover 
The Devil. These people as they found a soul in man 
quite different from the animal breath, and a world 
deeper and broader and of longer continuance than 
the obtrusive world of sense; so they recognized a 
great conflict between two principles. A conflict 
without beginning or ending between Ormuzd and 
Ahriman or as it is now the fashion to spell the 
words Ahura Mazda and Angra Mainyus the su- 
preme spirit of Good, and the equally supreme spirit 
of Evil. These rivals fill the heavens and the earth 
with the loud clamor of an endless struggle without 
hope of issue. The individual may indeed find a res- 
olution of his fate in a heaven or a hell, but for the 
universe at large there remains a hopeless struggle. 
We can I think see where we Christians have got 
our eternal Hell and everlasting punishment. These 
old thinkers had no dream of a “restoration of all 
things” and a conquering sway of a redeemer capa- 
ble of “‘putting all enemies under his feet.” 


A very significant part of this old doctrine was 
the conception of moral evil. The doctrine of sin 
was indeed chief contribution of the old Persian 
faith to christianity, as it entered upon its third 
great development. There had been sins and sins 
through all the weary years. But sin was viewed 
as a single act or series of acts of temporary na- 
ture, being of the nature of debt to be paid and 
when paid no longer a bar to highest place and 
honor, or as an individual act with a set and definite 
penalty which met, or inflicted, left a free field and 
a perfectly balanced account. Indeed we shall meet. 
this idea of a quasi commercial transaction as a rul-- 
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ing idea in the Church. We still sing “Jesus Paid it 
all’. I suppose that today this is the favorite pre- 
sentation made by our peripatetic Evangelists. 


These sons of Iran had a different and vastly 
deeper conception in this matter of sin. They were 
the propounders of a doctrine of sin as something 
more than sinning. Sinning may be a blunder, a 
temporary impulse, may be through a betrayal or 
a momentary lapse. The western peoples had a 
great deal to say about temptation. They early 
learned the somewhat disengenuous art of shifting 
the responsibility of misconduct on the devil. This 
idea was wrought into their classic interpretation 
of the origin of sin. Adam they thought was alto- 
gether too good to have sinned outright, of his own 
choice, he was beguiled, deceived, persuaded, in 
short was the victim cf temptation. So that had 
there been no devil there had been no sinning. These 
sons of Iran were the first Old School Presbyterians. 
They believed in Original Sin and in depravity of 
nature. Sin was not an accident. And they had no 
convenient makeshifts by way of legal evasions. Sin 
was personal and it was deeply moral, penetrating 
the nature. It was corruption rather than guilt. 
Was not something to be generously pardoned to 
him who said “sorry”. It could only be atoned for 
by sacrifice and washed away by blood. Repentance 
even when developed beyond the “Sorry” stage, and 
reaching the ‘“not-do-it-again” stage was inade- 
quate. Nor indeed was this matter one of buying 
off, or propitiating an offended majesty. The blood 
of sacrifice was for cleansing, not propitiation. 


I have carefully avoided thus far saying Zoro- 
aster, or Mithraism. The whole subject is as compli- 
cated as the questions concerning Moses and the 
origin of the Mosaic code. Indeed critically the 
questions are almost identical. It has been loosely 
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represented that Zoroaster was founder and prime 
teacher of Persianism. He was the rather the re- 
former of that Faith. He retained the ancient faith 
in very important particulars notably the dualism 
of the moral forces, and the beautiful symbolism 
of the Sun and of fire. But like Buddha in India he 
was a protester against the huge and oppressive 
system of ritual-worship and was like Buddha, Con- 
fucius and Socrates, a moralist, teacher of Ethics 
rather than of religion. These all failed in their en- 
deavor. Even as the prophet of Galilee has up to. 
date failed to win men away from their rituals and 
their priesthoods. It is certainly a very odd miscon-. 
ception to trace present day Buddhism to the ag-. 
nostic Sakyamuni. And to charge up the monstrous 
superstitions of Mithras to Zoroaster is as grave a 
perversion of history as has ever been committed. 
Reformers never succeed except in muddling things. 
Men revert to their old faiths under new names. 


(Note) I refer those wishing to know a little 
more about the great prophet of Persia to the recent 
book of Rabbi Browne. I think that he tells the 
story well. I have possessed as a treasure for more 
than sixty years the magnificent work of Dr. Hyde, 
Prof. of Hebrew and Arabic in Oxford University, 
published in 1760, containing a history of the Per- 
sian religions and of the Magi and the texts of the 
Zoroastrian Scriptures (as claimed) in the Persian, 
with a Latin version, with various disertations, 
and elaborate illustrations. I will agree to leave it 
in my will to the scholar who will pledge himself 
to read it through. 


I have only one point to make that what from 
70 B. C..to the middle of the third century A. D. 
was known in Europe as Mithraism had in spirit 
very small affinity with Zoroastrianism. 


Before outlining the vast bulk of oriental ideas 
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which came in with Mithraism we might well em- 
phasize the intense Puritanism of Zoroaster. We 
have spoken of the Puritanic and legalistic spirit 
infused into the Christian faith in the days of its 
tutelage to a Jewish influence. Zoroaster was above 
all else a Puritan. We can understand how Abraham 
coming from the same great East brought into the 
Mediterranean country the stern uncompromising 
temper which became a heritage not solely of his 
people but of the Church which so docilely accepted 
a modified Judaism. The great Persian is reported 
to have said or written “It behoves all good people 
to beware of sins even of the least for if merits 
shall preponderate in smallest degree over sins he 
shall obtain Paradise where he shall eternally abide. 
But if sins shall be more numerous he shall most 
certainly be cast into hell where he shall be eternal- 
ly retained.” | : 

I think I have read autobiographies of Puritan 
saints which showed that they had adopted this 
sort of spiritual book keeping. 


I think, however, that the real burden of Zoro- 
aster’s teaching was not the penalty of sin, its pain 
producing quality, but its essential evil as repug- 
nant to the moral instincts of man. He was a preach- 
er of righteousness, for righteousness’ sake. Sin 
was abhorent to both right thinking and right feel- 
ing. He sought to personify the great principles of 
right thinking and right conduct in various rela- 
tions of life, in language very similar to that re- 
ported to have been employed by his great compeer 
Gautama Buddha. 


We are somewhat misled by the popular expo- 
sition of the doctrine of these great teachers as a 
morality, a system of ethics. We Western people 
have not got rid of the Latin conception of morals 
as manners. Religious men have been used to the 
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disparaging characterization of an essentially non- 
religious man as a moralist. Such a man _is not sup- 
posed to take even his morality very seriously. But 
these ancient seers put heart and soul, enthusiasm 
and real devotion behind their morals. It is cer- 
tainly true of Zoroaster that “He loved righteous- 
ness an dhated iniquity.” Righteousness was exalted 
quite independently of its rewards, either as highly 
graceful and convenient here, or meriting recogni- 
tion in another life. So we may well associate in our 
thought Abraham the father of faithful souls with 
these great teachers of a later age. He as they 
came from out this mysterious East, the foster- 
mother of religions. He as they had little use for a 
formal religion. The priesthoods of the world find 
little rootage in the soil out of which they drew 
their inspiration. But they were Righteous men 
who raised their moral convictions into the high 
domain of religion. Their righteousness had in it 
the force and fire of worship. 


Unfortunately these men were very exception- 
al. Their teaching was never widely influential or 
controlling. Many besides the Great Master has had 
reason to complain ‘‘Why call ye me Lord and Mas- 
ter and do not the things that I say.” The great 
flood of religious thought and ritual which came 
from this mysterious East was not only without 
the authority of these great names but was too 
often in contradiction to their spirit and teaching. 


We have to deal with what was called Mithra- 
ism which came into the Roman world at first slowly 
and secretly as a cult so alien that its devotees dared 
not openly teach or profess it. Later it very nearly 
Swamped the religious world both Roman and 
Christian. 


This Mithraism was a mongrel doctrine. It has 
left no literature; had no system of doctrine, phil- 
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osophical or theological. It sought dark and devious 
ways of promulgation. It affected secrecy and mys- 


tery. It practiced its rites in caves and remote and 
unusual and inaccessible surroundings. It early dis- 
covered that a profoundly wise way of telling a 
thing to all the world, was to whisper it in the ear 
as a deep secret, and bid the recipient, even under 
penalty of a horrid death, not to tell. Mithras was 
supposed to be either the sun, or the God there en- 
throned. This Sun worship was so common and so 
natural among primitive peoples that we find very 
much the same thought in Mexico and Peru, and in 
Persia and the further East. Egypt, as we have 
seen, had a very distinct development of this reli- 
gious symbolism. The particular form of this faith 
which flooded Europe in the early centuries of our 
era came from Persia with the accompaniments of 
the Magian superstition. It is with grave difficulty 
that we trace the fate of the fine and lofty morality 
of Zoroaster, its simplicity, its urgency toward a life 
of toil in the cultivation of the soil, with its stress 
on truthfulness and just conduct. Suddenly we are 
confronted with the most intricate and elaborate 
system of ritual and priestcraft that the world has 
seen, in ancient Magianism. Rawlinson thinks that 
Zoroastrianism in the progress of the years, en- 
larging its bounds toward the Caspian Sea came into 
contact with a highly developed priestly system 
which though of distinct origin had the superficial 


resemblance of a common reverence for the Sun, 


and for Fire, and so became amalgamated. 


If the surmise which I made that this Fire-wor- 
ship and Sun-Worship as also the doctrines of Dual 
Moral Forces were primitive beliefs, which Zoro- 
aster accepted and tolerated rather than originated, 
we may be near the truth. Unlike the doctrine of 
Zoroaster this Magianism was without ethical 
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teaching, and was the one system in the East in 
which religion was developed as above all a priestly 


system. As among the Israelites a whole tribe were 
set apart to the service of the altar. The Magi were 
originally simply a definite tribe of the Medes as 
the Levites were in Israel. Religion with its honors 
and its perquisites was the sacred inheritance of 
these Magi. Their code was very like that of a mod- 
ern labor union. No area of liberty was left the de- 
votee. Absolutely nothing could be assumed or done 
by personal initiative in the realm of religion. These 
priests carried or brought with them always a num- 
ber of acolytes each charged with some small but 
necessary part of the service. They believed in the 
subdivision of labor, and in sharing the spoil. Re- 
member that these priests were in no sense teach- 
ers either of morals or religion. Many priestly sys- 
tems have justified themselves as teachers of youth, 
or as guides in moral conduct. These Magians were 
simply priests whose stock in trade consisted in 
magic ceremonies. They have as exemplifiers of the 
theory and practice of this sort of religion given 
us the very name for the thing-Magic. Religion was 
not with these people something real and deep and 
to be expressed by, or illustrated in the use of, 
significant actions. Religion was Ritual. Man was 
not told what he had to fear; what he should under 
penalty avoid. He was not told as to what his sins 
might be. He was simply bidden to fear, and told 
that in some way a ritual duly performed consist- 
ing of mysterious acts, and words without intelligi- 
ble meaning, the otherwise certain doom could be 
avoided. | 

The old Magian worship presented a very im- 
pressive service, and a very familiar one, with its 
vast processions of white robed priests and its high 
built altars, and its sacrifices and mumbled charms 
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and bloody libations. It had as I have said no the- 
ology, no moral teaching, no elevated emotions ex- 
pressed in hymns of praise and adoration. 


There was just ritual and priest, and priest and 
ritual, and altar and mummery, almost Christian 
of the approved ritualistic sort. We begin to see 
perhaps whence we borrowed our processionals and 
our robes and our chanted nothings in an alien 
tongue. 

Surely we may not lay all this stuff on the 
shoulders of that simple moralist Zoroaster. Zoro- 
aster had proved too advanced for any large follow- 
ing. He was the founder of a religion that failed. 
All high and noble religions have failed. Judaism 
as the religion of the great prophets failed. Bud- 
dhism as preached by Gautama failed. Christian- 
ity as Jesus taught it failed or has up to date failed. 
To seek Zoroaster’s high faith among the Magi is 
like seeking the doctrine of Jesus in Rome or Ge- 
neva. Had we not documentary evidence, who would 
in thought connect Paul and Peter with Hildebrande 
and Calvin. Who having heard the sayings of that 
most unpriestly mystic Jesus of Nazareth, would 
recognize him coming as head of a great Hierarchy 
of soul-saving priests, and soul-damning preachers? 
There was very little of the teaching of Zoroaster 
which with modern phrasing would not seem quite 
adequately christian. There is very little of the huge 
superstition which inundated Europe in the early 
centuries under guise of a modified Zoroastrianism 
which was not a deadly poison to Christian faith. 
There are indeed single traces of this oriental 
thought in the gospels and perhaps in Paul’s writ- 
ings which puzzle us, showing that, thus early, con- 
ceptions foreign to Christianity as an ethical system 
were already at work. Indeed Mithraism entered the 
Roman world at least seventy years before the chris- 
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tian era. We find our Lord’s words on one or more 
occasions somewhat colored in the report of them. 


He is said to have uttered a strange speech about 
“eating the flesh of the son of man and drinking his 
blood” utterly repugnant to the tone of his current 
thought. The form of the record we may well think 
is responsible for the introduction of alien thought. 
The substance of truth is of vast interest and ca- 
pable of very different phrasing. Our Lord laid vast 
emphasis upon personality and the fellowship of 
mind with mind and spirit with spirit, a fellow- 
ship deeper than any formula of words, profounder 
than any act or series of acts. 

He treated his disciples not as mere learners of 
a lesson; nor as reproducers of his ipsissima verba. 
Had such a contrivance as the dictophone existed 
he would have cautioned them against accepting 
such a go-between as adequate. His was a heart to 
heart, and mind to mind, contact, no less real be- 
cause mysterious. He purposed to work himself, or 
something of himself, into their souls. He dared not 
trust to mere words spoken, or to mere single de- 
tached acts however suggestive. Our Lord’s sayings 
as mere sayings, his acts as mere matter of record, 
valuable as they have been through the ages have 
not proved the great saving power of the world. He 
promised to continue to show the disciples of every 
age these deep things of God. Detached from the 
personal Christ they lose efficiency. By process 
known only to the Spirit of God this great revealer 
puts his personality into the very heart of the story, 
and he lives again, and opens up the fountain of 
which “ if a man drink he shall never thirst.” This 
was what to a modern mind he meant to say again 
in the oft quoted and oft perverted words of institu- 
tion, as they have been inaccurately called. Saying: 
Take, eat, this is my body; and later, this is my 
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blood. Fellowship of thought, purpose and love and 
appropriating power, these are evidently our Mas- 


ter’s ruling thoughts. By a trick of imagination, 
and possibly some twist of words, our Master has 
been involved in a huge and age long misconception. 
The disciples, not at the time but a little later when 
record was made, had in the back of their heads 
some trace of the old orientalism of magic and blood 
atonement. Before it reached Paul’s hands it had 
taken on the traits of a prescribed ritual with hid- 
den meanings and sacramental solemnity. We are 
bound to interpret our Master’s words when blind or 
difficult by the trend and spirit of his general and 
obvious teaching. The exalting anything that our 
Lord said on an occasion of deep feeling and veiled 
utterance into a warrant of a system of ritual and 
magic is contrary to all sound critical reasoning. 
Our Lord had no thought to cumber the world of 
faith with a new and added rite. The old world was 
sick to the very death with institutions and formu- 
las and quasi sacraments. These things grew rank 
in the soil of a superstitious world. They have 
proved the death of many finely conceived faiths. 
There was no spot of earth in those days where a 
free spirit could rear a temple of life and light. The 
ground was pre-empted. You could not dig any- 
where without unearthing the impenetrable mazes 
of caverns and recesses and rock-hewn tombs of an- 
cient faiths, faiths from which life had departed. 
but where no art of cremation had cleared the 
ground. 


The supreme mission of our Lord was to get 
these few sincere but imperfectly enlightened men 
to disconnect themselves from a dead past. They 
were going forth on a very new sort of mission, 
with neither money nor credit; without learning or 
priestly office to challenge respect. They had noth- 
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ing seemingly but words, words which they were to 
speak to men everywhere, about the soul and God 
and life and love, as the master had presented these 
things. To out-fit them with the encumbrances of 
religious order and ritual as anciently understood 
would have been a vast burden and hindrance. They 
were indeed like children willing to take titles and 
don robes and assume honors and responsibilities. 
They might easily have been beguiled into building 
new altars and devising new rituals. But our Lord 
had no message about “Faith and Order’’, about doc- 
trinal principles or ritual or government. The last 
place in the world to go to find a “Confession of 
Faith’, “Plan of Government”, Book of Discipline” 
and “Order of Worship” is to our Lord or his teach- 
ings. 

He was now about leaving them without appoint- 
ing a successor, without entrusting to them any 
written memorials. They do not seem to have taken 
notes, or to have made record of even dates, or of 
the order of events. The later record was less accu- 
rate in these details than in the matter or substance 
of discourse. Our Lord seemed to trust his message 
to quickened memories. Only such things as were 
literally learned by heart, written on the heart, 
could be preserved. Now he says in effect I have dur- 
ing these wonderful seasons companied with you, 
by the sea side, on the mountain, in desert places, 
as wayfarers seated by the roadside. We have found 
shelter anywhere, eaten what could be secured with 
least trouble, sometimes only unthrashed grains of 
wheat, sometimes half ripe olives, prematurely 
dropped from the bough, sometimes in more pros- 
perous days a fish broiled over the coals of an ill 
provided fire. 

We have found our best thoughts coming to us 
as we sat at meat. Our truest fellowship has fol- 
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lowed the path of our weary feet. Now, parting as 
we must, I would have you fully assured that you 
will never sit at meat, or stand at wayside-well, 
without my unseen:companionship. In your eating, . 
keep a crust for me. In your fellowship make me 
consciously one of the group, one “in the midst”, 
always between. If you crave some visible token, 
then invite to your repast, however scanty, some 
wayfarer, some lonely, sick or weary one. You may 
put the young child, or the aged parent, or the im- 
poverished relative in my seat at the table and you 
shall have more than princes enjoy of refreshment. 
When you gather families around you, as most of 
you may, speak a word about me at your daily ban- 
quet or your dinner of herbs. Only keep me near, 
and weave thought of me into daily life. Make me 
in the days to come not a distant and long dead 
friend to be spoken of with awe and a certain chill, 
repellant to the warm heart of youth, but remember 
me as I was—as I have been— and shall always be, 
even to the end of the world. I appoint no times or 
seasons or elaborate preparations or ritual or cele- 
brants, or terms of admission, or magic words. You 
shall have just Me, and always just at hand, and 
needing no urgent call or weary waiting. 


This was our Master’s legacy, his ever present 
personality. But we in our wisdom have pushed away 
the Christ. We have built an Institution. We have 
elaborated a ritual. Some of us in one way or other 
have “Fenced the Table’ of the Lord by require- 
ments unknown to him, or by blood curdling mut- 
tered curses against the ill prepared or half prepared. 
We have well succeeded in pushing our Lord farther 
and farther into the remoteness of awe and fear. 
We have made a Sacrament and lost the Lord! 


The ritualistic spirit in the church which I 
maintain is essentially heathen and to be tracked 
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down as the foe of true religion, found its points of 
erystalization in the Eucharist, in Baptism, and in 
the christian ministry which it has persistently 
sought to convert into a priesthood. Of this last 
we may have opportunity to speak later. It how- 
ever seems convenient to record here some impor- 
tant things about Baptism in the early church. 


We are met at the outset by prejudice against 
any critical scrutiny of the records. Positive dis- 
honesty has been condoned when there seemed a 
possibile peril to traditional opinions. 


It is a matter of accepted knowledge that He 
gospels were extensively edited at a very early day, 
that some of them particularly Matthew were prac- 
tically the product of this editing, and that the Gos- 
pels as written when as in case of Luke forming one 
connected whole, yet were founded upon material 
which had undergone many changes and improve- 
ments and glosses. In our gratification over the 
splendid results of New Testament criticism, as 
founded on the Manuscripts we have been too much 
disposed to be perfectly satisfied if a text can be 
traced to the three or four most ancient MSS; for- 
getting that these very MSS show that their scribes 
were very skillful critics and that their work was 
product of painstaking comparisons. The great 
work of fixing a text belonged to a period which has 
left us few hints. The devout disciple of that early 
time gathered as he could. He wrote out sayings. 
He ransacked the prophets for real or fancied cor- 
respondencies. He inserted in his copy glosses in 
the margin, or pious amplifications in the text. He 
sought far for material to fill in the unwritten his- 
tory of the birth and youth of the Master. The be- 
ginning and the ending of the Gospel history pre- 
sented the gravest difficulty. The early period had 
no history. There were only vague rumors and po- 
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etic fictions. Things were supposed to have happen- 
ed which could not be freely discussed by the parties 
concerned. The events which brought the history 


to an abrupt ending were so full of catastrophe, so 
hurried and confused, that no ordinary mind could 
arrange them in order, or separate the actual thirgs 
done and said from the product of a disturbed im- 
agination. All were agreed that our Master revealud 
himself in true personality. How far that personal- 
ity was literally flesh and blood they were not agreed 
and never became of one mind. Just what he said 
was so confused with what they remembered that 
he had said that it remains doubtful whether he 
added anything to his previous message or only 
gave it increased emphasis. We find that the writer 
of Mark stopped short, and now with the autherity 
of the two oldest MSS and in accordance with other 
weighty considerations, we omit the closing section 
of eleven verses including the final charge to preach 
to all people and to baptise them, with the singular- 
ly unchristlike sentiment, “He that believeth aad is 
baptised shall be saved and he that believeth not 
shall be damned.” It would seem that we hardly 
need to scan ancient sources to prove that our Mas- 
ter never said anything like the record. The alterna- 
tive of “Believe or be damned” smacks of other than 
a Christian source. We have on fit occasion things 
to say about the gospel of the infancy wrought into 
Matthew’s gospel and concerning the highly specu- 
lative introduction to the Gospel of John to which I 
think I have already referred in a different con- 
nection. The matter now before us and which we 
have approached with all due caution is the place 
and interpretation of what has been considered the 
very charter of the church and been called the Great 
Commission, “Go ye therefore and teach all nations. 
Baptising them in the name of the Father and of 
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the Son and of the Holy Ghost’. It does not take a 
great deal of careful reading to find that the dis- 
ciples did not baptise in the name of any sort of 


trinity but in the name of Jesus, or of Jesus Christ, 
or of the Lord. The first we find of this baptismal 
formula is in the little tract to which I shall soon 
have need to refer called the Didache “the teaching” 
which belongs to the close of the first half of the 
second century. Again the early disciples were terri- 
bly puzzled about this matter of discipling the hea- 
then. It was for many years the burning question. 
Paul nearly lost out as leader of the new order be- 
cause he advocated the liberal policy. Every where 
the matter was discussed and the first real council 
of the disciples was called to discuss this vexed 
question which never seemed to be capable of solu- 
tion. St. Paul says that it was the mystery hidden 
with God from the foundations of the world, this 
stupendous thing that the ‘‘Gentiles should be fel- 
low heirs.” Now in all this controversy which rack- 
ed the church no one ever thought to say Jesus set- 
tled that question at the very beginning, command- 
ing in express terms that his gospel should be 
preached to all nations and that converts should be 
welcomed by baptism on confession of faith. No one 
wishes to dispute the greatness of the conception 
and the commanding force of the Commission, but 
historically it could never have been uttered as re- 
corded. Our Lord left his disciples to work out this 
problem for themselves and they sweat bloody 
sweat in the task, and when they got the answer it 
must have seemed as though the ascended Lord 
had rent the heavens to proclaim the fundamental 
law of his kingdom. The old prophets when in the > 
progress of the years some new light dawned, or the 
needs of the time called for new emphasis, by a 
pious instinct piled higher the altar of the Sinaitic 
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revelation, or found that new meanings were im- 
plied in the ancient law, so the disciples were not 
distressed by a slight anachronism in the form of 
words. They argued, if they stopped to think, that 
our Lord would have said thus and so had he spoken. 
The Bible and ancient literature furnish so many 
examples of this sort of record that one chief task 
of the critical modern is the disentangling the 
events and thoughts and meanings of the older time 
from the thoughts and meanings and interpreta- 
tions of the literary recorder. The point of view of 
the later age ever intrudes and puzzles the critic 
who wants to know clearly and definitely. Most his- 
tory of ancient times and especially biblical history 
is 2 palimpsest. The older record now found to be 
of supreme value is covered and obscured by some 
poor monkish stuff utterly valueless. 


It surely will be apparent to any careful critic 
that this famous text of the great commission has 
no historical value as words of institutional intent 
in reference to christian Baptism. Our Lord can 
not be regarded as actually or by implication insti- 
tuting a great ordinance of perpetual and world 
wide authority in the last moment of his earthly ca- 
reer. 


If we go back a little further and enquire as to 
the tone and trend of our Lord’s teaching we are 
confirmed in our interpretation. After John’s brief 
popularity, and really as a part of his ministry, it 
is recorded that Jesus baptised more disciples than 
John, but it is naively added, “But Jesus baptised 
not but his disciples.” Evidently the writer felt 
some incongruity in intimately associating our Lord 
with a system of things so dissimilar. Our Master 
on more than one occasion gave generous approval 
to John and his work, but left the distinct impres- 
sion that John’s work was temporary and on a lower 
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plane, ‘The least in the kingdom of heaven was 
greater than he.” During the critical period of our 
Lord’s ministry when he had got down to work there 
is no slightest word about baptism or other initia- 
tory rite although he was winning disciples by the 
scores and hundreds, and some badge or outward 
test seemed more essential than at any time since. 
Mere companionship seemed all that He called for. 
When the Jews wished to determine this issue they 
did not say these men are baptised christians; they 
“took knowledge of them that they had been with 
Jesus.” The very apostles and the great company 
who formed the church before Pentecost were un- 
baptised christians and remained unbaptised to the 
end of the chapter, so far as Christian Baptism 
was concerned. 


There is a singular and suggestive hint as to 
our Master’s attitude on this question found in a bit 
of conversation after the resurrection. It is only 
half told. We may infer from our Lord’s words that 
the disciples were thinking about this very question 
and asking for some direction. He replies in sub- 
stance, do not be disturbed by any apparent lack 
of outer ritual, you shall soon be divinely designated 
as my disciples by a display of glorious power which 
will quench the feeble light of the past. “John in- 
deed baptised with water, but Ye shall be baptised 
with the Holy Ghost not many days hence.” He 
thus quieted their anxiety about an outer symbol 
but showed by using John’s language that the great 
Baptist was the one who put Baptism in the light of 
a provisional institution which should pass when the 
mighty reality of the divine life in man had been 
revealed. 

There is no question that Baptism was a very 
familiar Jewish ceremony, which seems, at least 
after about the year ’70 to have practically crowded 
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out circumcision as a rite to be employed in receiv- 
ing proselytes. However the ancient rite of circum- 
cision may have been able to maintain a hold on the 
consciences of the Jewish people as applied to in- 
fants eight days old, 1t appeared to serious prose- 
lytes, as to us, a cruel, dangerous and obscene per- 
formance as demanded of adult men. The simple 
fact in the case is that the early christians being 
Jews simply adapted an old and then practicable 
Jewish rite without any special authorization. They 
felt the need of a symbolic rite. They had one ready 
to hand; John who was nearly as honored a teacher 
as the Master had used it and Jesus himself had 
been baptised. In the hurry and urgency of the time 
they became Baptists, of a sort. Paul’s attitude 
toward this custom did not seem very respectful. 
He says in one place Christ sent me not to baptise 
but to preach the gospel, and in another he thanks 
God that he baptised none of them—‘“except”’—. 
The author of the Hebrews, and Peter in one place, 
refer to baptism but not as a rite to be enforced but 
as an apt figure in illustrating the Christian purity 
of life. 


James and Jude, who from their supposed lean- 
ing toward Jewish conceptions might have been ad- 
vocates of a christian ritual, have no word to say 
on the theme. 


There is a remarkable little Greek tract called 
Didache, or ‘“‘the teaching’’, to which I had occasion 
a little while ago to refer in connection with the 
formula used in baptism. The little book which for 
manifest reasons has found scant welcome among 
the sectaries of various types undertakes to inform | 
the new convert as to what Christianity really is 
and requires. There is not a line of it which does not 
bring to us important information concerning the 
early church, its doctrine, its order, its ritual ser- 
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vices, and its outlook on the future. Its doctrines 
are wholly ethical. Nothing is proposed which would 
confuse the mind of a first-grade class in a Sunday 
School. There are no priests and no mysterious sac- 
raments, needing expert celebrants. The ministry 
was still largely a class of wandering evangelists, 
to whom no great honor was paid. Baptism was to 
be administered in almost any old way convenient, 
preferably by immersion in running water; if that 
was inconvenient, it could conform to the circum- 
stances, “little or much, warm or cold, poured or 
sprinkled.” 


The Supper was observed with no mysterious 
words of institution, a simple commemorative fel- 
lowship in sharing a common supper. All functions 
of the church life were utterly devoid of red tape or 
of official limitations. There was no laity as there 
was no priesthocd. Any man could do anything that 
he was qualified by knowledge or talent to do. Some 
simple forms of words were suggested to aid the 
weak, with express provision that the gifted prophet 
might pray without liturgical forms, and as long as 
he liked. There is a charming bit of shrewd wit 
which I cannot refrain from quoting. “Prophets”, 
or all persons coming in the name of the Lord, are 
to be graciously welcomed and to have free board 
and lodgings for one night, possibly for two nights, 
“put and if he stay three nights he is no prophet’. 
His disposition to sponge not only exhausts his wel- 
come but discredits his claim to speak in the name 
of the Lord. The applications are many and some- 
what pointed. 

Now if I am asked about the Ignatian Epistles 
as reflecting the doctrines and practices of the early 
church; Ignatius himself is all right, he was one of 
the earliest of the martyrs under the imperial rule 
(Trajan, possibly as early as 114). He wrote certain 
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epistles which became a play ground for a whole 
tribe of falsifiers and forgers in the interest of high 
church and ritualistic opinions. Fifteen of such let- 
ters are endorsed by Rome. Criticism reduced these 
to seven, and later Dr. Cureton found three in a Sy- 
riac version, reduced in bulk to the space of an oc- 
tavo page and with most of the stuffing knocked out. 
Possibly these may pass, but the manipulation of 
these Epistles has been so crude and so palpably in 
the interest of party that a jury of disinterested 
men would reject them without leaving the box. 


Dr. Lightfoot greatly compromised a splendid 
reputation as a critic by standing in their defence. 
So far as our present purpose is concerned the ad- 
mission of even the seven epistles in the larger edi- 
tions would have no other effect than showing that 
the process of corruption of the church was more 
rapid than at first appeared. The discovery of the 
Didache since the great contention over the Igna- 
tian Epistles, practically settles the question of the 
utter simplicity of the church as launched by the 
apostles, and its freedom from that spirit of priest- 
craft and ritual which under foreign influences was 
too soon to sweep her from her moorings. 


Seeking topical rather than chronological order 
I have reserved reference to the supposed leanings 
of St. Paul toward the dawning philosophy of the 
mystery religions to be spoken of in this place. Of 
course the question of the Pauline authorship of 
the Hebrews and of the Ephesians has an interest- 
ing bearing on the subject. We may well abandon 
the claim of the epistle to the Hebrews to Pauline 
authorship, but that superb bit of christian litera: 
ture does not seem to introduce ideas foreign to the 
well known school of Alexandrian Homiletics. The 
author stands midway between the Platonizing Jew 
Philo, and the great Christian expounder of the Al- 
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legorising method Origen. The influence of the East 
is very manifest and the style of thought-is quite 
alien to the simple ethical presentations of the first 
teachers of the christian faith, but there is no trace 
of the highly ritualistic spirit which was so soon to 
revolutionize the christian philosophy. The ritual- 
ism here is symbolic and not magical. 


The Epistle commonly called Ephesians, ac- 
cording to the two most esteemed MSS, the Vatican, 
and the Sinaitic, has no address, and seems to have 
been a circular letter with address to be supplied. 
The arguments against its Pauline authorship are 
of force but are far from convincing, but whether 
written by Paul or other intending to enforce Paul’s 
point of view, the letter is ancient and of highest 
authority and dignity. What concerns us is that it 
forecasts if it does not echo the change impending 
which really substituted a new religion for the sim- 
ple faith of the first age. When the writer talks 
about “redemption and remission of sins through 
the blood of Christ” we feel that we are bidden to 
a new sort of gospel and that the propounders of the 
Soteriological mystery-religion are around the cor- 
ner. But it is certain that whatever doctrinal base 
Paul may have laid for the religion of Augustine 
and of Calvin he did not lay a single stone in the 
foundation of the vast superstructure of a sacra- 
mentarian ritualism. The conceptions may be akin 
but as yet they were separate. 

I think I have observed before that the Bible 
writers were preachers, orators, prophets, poets, and 
are not to be held to strict account for their meta- 
phors and arguments. We ought not to build phil- 
osophies and theologies on brilliant passing phrase 
or allegory. Paul was no ritualist, and I don’t quite 
believe that he was a Calvinist. 
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Before we can understandingly develop the 
very intricate theory of the growth of ritual.in the 
early church we should put clearly forth another 
factor of the problem having an influential, if not 
determining, bearing on the result. 

We have spoken of the important place in orien- 
tal religious philosophy of the doctrine of the moral 
duality of forces. Evil appears in some recognized 
form in all faiths, but no where in so relatively pow- 
erful a place as in the Persian Speculation. The re- 
sultant in human experience was the generation 
of a vast overshadowing fear, a genuine panic- 
stricken fear; a Terror. Religious emotions which 
might have developed as excellent supports of holy 
living were embittered by this moral panic. The 
darkest cioud that has ever rested on the human 
spirit, benumbing its faculties and perverting its 
natural development, now during these early cen- 
turies spread its sable folds over the earth. The 
atmosphere seemed in fitting condition for the dif- 
fusion of this Horror of Great Darkness. The Un- 
known is always a cause of anxiety. There is an 
evil genius sitting athwart the threshold of every 
new enterprise, of every opening development. This 
“Demon of the threshold” has served to hold men 
in bondage where prison walls would have been 
scorned. Even when doors have been unlocked and 
left ajar, men have hesitated to enter. They were 
Afraid. This fear has no good in it, no element of 
moral value. It is a source of weakness—an inciter 
of cruel deeds—a brooding spirit inspiring all cow- 
ardices, all brutalities, and all lying falsehoods. Men 
when afraid lie and steal and kill and turn traitor. 
Fear is the negation of all virtues and the breeder 


of all vices. The very essence and soul of all malig- 


nant heathenisms, the age long blasphemer of God 
and corrupter of man has been this spirit of fear. 
Converted into a doctrine of a vengeful God and an 
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eternal hell it has dug a fearful abyss in man’s 
heart. deeper than that threatened in the- beyond. 


Ghandi the modern prophet of India well says, 
“Where fear is there can be no religion”, and yet 
in that olden time, and in many a dark and bitter 
day since, Fear in some form has exalted itself into 
the place of God and established on earth an evil 
reign. Exorcisms, magic sacraments, rituals, priest- 
hoods are the evil brood generated in a soil of su- 
perstition and have become the ministers and 
agents of fear exalted into royalty in a realm 
whence “God the merciful and Gracious” has been 
banished. | 

It was into such a witch’s caldron of fear and 
hate that the new faith of Christ was cast in the 
third century. With the great revival of the Per- 
sian power under the Sassanian princes, in the early 
part of the third century, an organization of a cler- 
ical hierarchy and of a great and showy ritual and a 
propaganda, furnished a model which the Christian 
Church was not slow to imitate. When the story 
shall be fully told it will appear that not only the 
theology of the church and her philosophy, but her 
ritual and her order and government were distinctly 
of Persian origin, and imposed an uncongenial and 
cramping outer form upon the simple and demo- 
cratic and ethical faith of the prophet of Galilee. 
The historical development of religions has been, 
First: the solitary Seer, as Moses, gazing on burning 
bush, or Elijah in fastness of Horeb listening to the 
“still small voice’. Second: the visionary, having 
found a mouth and words becomes a prophet, and 
hastens to speak for God. Third: The prophet gath- 
ers repeaters and imitators, who retail at second 
hand the message of the prophet with propagandist 
zeal and loud speakers; These are the preachers. 
Fourth: the preachers develop a “Faith and Order” 
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and become Clergy. Fifth: The Clergy develop a 
ritual and don robes and become Priests. These all 


soon lead a grand processional march with banners 
and emblems and Eucharistic devices to place in 
imposing Mausoleum, more secure than Joseph’s 
tomb, the once living word pronouncing high eulo- 
gies on the triumphs of faith. This is the funeral 
march of the progressive decay of once vital re- 
ligions. 

It is well to make somewhat marked distinction 
between ritual and liturgy. These words are not 
interchangeable. Liturgy may point only to an or- 
dered dignified service which may often be of use 
without clergy or priesthood and may greatly aid 
the devout layman in his private or family devo- 
tions. Many an honest prayer has been said on both 
sea and land, on ship and in remote frontier and 
mining camp, with aid of the prayer-book, other- 
wise unuttered. Possibly the crude bombastic and 
endless prayers which were the symbol and pro- 
duct of Puritan reaction from ritual may account 
in part for the decay of social and family religion. 
The Prayer Book, or a prayer book calls for no priest 
or clergy and constitutes a distinct encroachment 
on the arrogant claims of an official intercessor. 
Properly understood ritual is the rubric of magic, 
and the handmaid of ceremonies.’ Words become 
with accompanying symbolic action mysterious 
forces operative quite independently of meaning, 
and indeed better esteemed when barren of mean- 
ing, or of interpretation. Indeed the much lauded 
system or no system of extemporary praying in so- 
cial and public functions has bred some of the most 
obtrusive and offensive forms of ritual. Mere ani-. 
mal sounds, groans, exclamations, ill placed halle- 
lujahs ana amens, and a general disposition to imi- 
tate the Mohammedan in piling up his ninety nine 
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names and titles of deity, as tho God could be cajoled 
into a forgiving frame of mind by much choice flat- 
tery; these and such like things have proved that 
we do not readily escape the great peril of ceremo- 
nialism by substituting a ritual run wild for an 
ordered liturgy. 


In this connection I am moved to qualify any 
impression I may have given that there is no place 
in the Christian system for the ministry of the 
word. In both theory and fact that ministry is a 
supreme asset of the church and merits the place 
assigned it by our Master, for what he said to the 
first great confessor he has continued to say to his 
spiritual successors, “Thou art Peter. On this Rock 
I will build my church.” But he has never addressed 
the world’s or the church’s priesthoods in such high 
strain, nor yet what we like to call the clergy. The 
moment the confessor becomes an official, a digni- 
tary, a ruler of men, a holy politician, if such words 
can be conjoined, that moment the Mephistopheles 
of personal pride and self gratification crowds out 
or etherizes the spirit of service. It is a singular 
fact rarely if ever commented upon that the gospel 
narrative which seems most nearly an interpreta- 
tion of the heart of Jesus gives no record of the 
scene and action which was afterward interpreted 
as the very core of the gospel truth and message, 
the holy supper, but gives in detail what found no 
other record the significant washing of the disciples 
feet. We may regard these as twin records. The one 
as much entitled to be esteemed as the other as re- 
flecting the inmost substance and significance of the 
Christian message. Service and sacrifice are the 
watch words of those who have learned the Jesus- 
Way through all the ages. 


It would be a singularly ungracious task to en- 
ter in detail on a comparison of the heathen priest- 
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hoods and the magic rites of the devotees of Cybele 
and of Mithras with our Christian order. The liter- 
ature of the subject is ample, and in the hands of 
Christian teachers seeking to amend, rather than in 
the hands of cynics who wish to discredit, may be 
more or less profitable. : 


I have in mind a considerable number of cases 
and incidents following in the wake of my own ex- 
perience which would be truly sensational if narrat- 
ed as I once planned, but which I suppress in the in- 
terest of that brotherly spirit which is intent on the 
present and increasing temper of liberal faith rath- 
er than on a parading of the errors of the past. 


It remains however to say in the interest of 
fairness that the old world conception of religion as 
a branch of natural or supernatural magic is not 
confined to ritualistic communions as commonly de- 
fined. What is called Reformed theology and Evan- 
gelical piety are saturated with these old heathen- 
isms. Luther with his ‘‘With, In and Under’’—Con- 
substantiation, and Calvin with his theory of Dyn- 
amic efficiency, hardly improved on the Roman doc- 
trine of Physical Presence. So far as our present 
interest is concerned the doctrine of Magic is left 
undisturbed. But even more insidiously has this old 
heathenism corrupted Christian truth in the form 
and under the pretentious name of Evangelical re- 
ligion. This descriptive phrase fifty years ago did 
not point to grave questions about the person of 
Christ but rather to an interpretation of the work 
of Christ and its availability. The churches were 
greatly agitated about the Atonement, its signifi- 
cance and method. When the Y. M. C. A. was or- 
ganized Dr. Howard Crosby whom I knew well, when 
a young theologue, insisted that that organization 
include in its fundamental law a recognition of a 
Substitutionary Atonement. He argued that that 
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was the Christian religion in its last analysis. We 
Princeton men were perhaps more inclined. to stress 
the Divinity of Jesus Christ, but the Atonement in 
the old sense was a close second. The blood of Christ 
was a chief theme in all our pulpits. 


We sang with peculiar fervor such hymns as 
“There is a Fountain Filled With Blood” and “The 
Blood That From His Wounded Side that Flowed.” 
The old devotees of the Tauroboleum blood-bath 
could not have had a more convinced and literal 
conception of magic efficiency of some semi-materi- 
alistic and sacramental application of Christ’s work 
than we did. Bushnell with his moral influence the- 
ory and even Beman with his evident disposition to 
shy at the materialism of the old theology, these 
were anathema. It seemed a matter of supreme and 
tolerant grace that God did not visit these men in 
wrath. It would not be today needful to recall those 
old controversies were not this representation em- 
balmed in our Hymn books and so interwoven with 
our prayer forms and devout literature that it seems 
sacrilege to question the doctrinal basis: of these 
appeals. And it is also to be noted that the tribe of 
so called Evangelists, still much in evidence, follow 
in Mr. Moody’s steps and center their appeal around 
this gross misinterpretation of the doctrine of the 
Cross. The doctrine of Blood is the out cropping of 
the old world Fear and vengeance. The cross on 
which our Master perished is for all time the voice 
of God assuring us that no provocation can turn 
his fatherly heart from the work of our salvation. 
A salvation wrought not by Magic arts but by the 
mighty power of the transcendant love. 


In our contention against the spirit of magic 
in religion by which the ends of a moral and spirit- 
ual regeneration are sought to be secured by some 
latent. force in what we call ‘“‘things” or nature, we 
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are in danger of ignoring the legitimate presence in 
religion of 

Mysticism. One of the most significant debates 
of modern times arose from the preaching of a ser- 
mon by Prof. Park of Andover on “The Theol- 
ogy of the Feeling and the Theology of the In- 
tellect”. He was taken to task by Dr. Chas. Hodge 
of Princeton and for a year or longer the two 
great Reviews flashed and thundered. Prof. Park 


maintained that religion was to so large a degree a 
matter of feeling and experience that many things, 
and important things, must lack logical exactness. 
Feeling we know is never exact. Theology intellect- 
ually conceived seeks semblance at least of scientific 
statement and must often regard with suspicion the 
loose expressions of the religious feeling. Prof. Park 
reviewed the Psalms Hymns and prayers of the 
church which give utterance to sentiments notori- 
ously inexact and if literally interpreted untrue, 
and yet as they express actual experience and re- 
ligious feeling have spiritual value and need not be 
greatly altered or abridged, but ought not to be con- 
verted into theological propositions. I think I may 
have opportunity to recur to this subject in another 
eonnection. It is sufficient now to say that there is 
truth in the conception that religion as a spiritual 
force may find entrance into man’s inner structure 
through less exact channels than the catechism. 
All great religious teachers have been poets and 
mystics rather than theologians and logicians. The 
themes of religion are so lofty and strike so deep 
root that we unconsciously resort to poetic forms 
to express what no precise formula can contain. A 
chapter might well be written on the likeness and 
difference between Magic and Mysticism. We know 
that good men and good thinkers have found in sig- 
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nificant ritual spiritual profit. But there is a differ- 
ence between magic and mysticism. 


Mysticism as expressed in ritual forms is a very 
venerable accompaniment and expression of religi- 
ous ideas. We are told that many a sinner never 
could have realized as experimentally valuable and 
personally available the work of Christ had it not 
been brought with a challenge to a formal act, as in 
the Lord’s Supper; nor yet reached a just sense of 
the meaning and need of spiritual cleansing except 
in the symbolic act of Baptism. We are told that the 
walking along Cathedral aisles and marking the 
“stations of the cross” is only a discipline of un- 
trained minds by a process we find useful in train- 
ing young children, who can receive a concrete fact 
embodying an idea but are incapable of abstract 
thought. We are reminded that language itself is 
a series of pictures, a bundle of earthly-moulded 
truths which could never have reached man’s inner 
_ apprehension. except by. appeal. to..the imagination 
through symbolic thought-forms. We are assured 
that religious rites are educational forms of ex- 
pressing thought and enforcing duty. All this is 
very plausible and should receive due attention. I 
suppose that the old Jew just out of Egypt with its 
wealth of religious symbolisms thought it a hard- 
ship that he could not be allowed some Golden Calf. 
It might have seemed enough to say, “Thou shalt 
have no God but me.” All Israel could say amen to 
that. Indeed it now seems doubtful, in critically 
reading the story, whether the anti-image command 
is really coeval with its mate. The very decalogue 
appears to have been product of growth. It seems 
quite certain that the old Jew with his Cherubim 
and-Brazen:Serpent’and Golden Calf did not grasp 
the sublime idea of a God who was pure Spirit. The 
later age of Israel’s history confirms this hypothesis 
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that the worship of Jehovah with idolatrous forms 
was for long periods an acceptable faith. The pro- 


phets seemed bigots and fanatics. Idolatry in a broad 
and charitable view seems only a kindergarten 
method applied to religion. He who can sing a “The- 
ology of the Feeling” which he would think it a stul- 
tification of the intellect to put into a creed ought 
not it is thought to gravely object to a symbolic 
ritual. But the Supreme Wisdom which demanded 
of the old Jew to try to think of God without the in- 
tervention of idols appears when we consider how 
readily and, as we think, inevitably men in all ages 
substitute ritual for religion, and the idol for God. 


As a simple fact of history men have never 
for long attempted to discern the spiritual through 


tthe material form. They soon have lost thought. of 


the teaching quality and attributed magical opera- 
tive power to the ritual. Men are too lazy to: work 
out their salvation. If only some word, some signi- 
ficant gesture can be conceived of as gifted with 
divine power then. all would be. well: with. the soul. 
Men are apt to get into a great hurry at last about 
their salvation. They crave some magic word or 
wand capable of changing destiny, if not character, 
on a death bed. Nor should we congratulate our- 
selves thanking God that we are not like half heath- 
en Rome. Every protestant minister is confronted 
with this demand for a quick and easy entrance into 
heaven, through some magic open-sesame. A pro- 
testant minister prays at the bedside of a half con- 
scious dying man. He says a few significant words 
at the grave side, and most people infer that the 
poor soul has passed safely to glory. In like spirit a 
temporarily frightened sinner consents shuddering- 
ly to be put under the icy water of a near-by creek, 


_.or pushed forward on the saw-dust trail, or rises for 


prayers, and the glad multitude of the saints shout 
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for joy over another soul saved. And so ritual out- 
runs liturgy and finds its enthusiastic exemplifiers 
among those grieved at the intimation that they 
have become the victims of the spirit of idolatry and 
magic. Ritualism is an evil when, and as, it becomes 
a magic substitute for religion. 


In our zeal to characterize and denounce the 
spirit of a magical ritual in the Christian Church 
we have journeyed too fast and lost sight of our his- 
torical background to which we must briefly recur. 


For a century and a half Christianity remained 
obscure and lacking in influence, with scattered con- 
gregations and little attempt at organization and 
with a meagre ritual, “Not many great and not 
‘many noble” had heard the constraining ‘‘call.” The 
Church as yet had no sense of Catholic unity, had 
no dignified offices, or pretentious rulers. Men were 
listened to in just the proportion and with the de- 
gree of interest which attached to them as original 
witnesses, or as having companied. with such wit- 
“nesses. Men had not become theologians or theor- 
-izers. Very weak men gained a hearing and a fol- 
lowing if only they could claim to have known or 
-even to have seen John in his great age. 


The few writings of the post-apostolic age as 
the Epistle of Clement and the “Shepherd of Her- 
mas,” and the Epistle of Barnabas, and whatever 
formed the basis of the much edited Epistles of Ig- 
natius, and those pious but silly forgeries called 
Gospels but bearing no marks of credibility. These 
are all without intellectual significance. They added 
‘nothing either in fact or doctrine to the remarkable 
documents which have come down to us as records 
of the Apostolic age. The impression is strong and 
difficult to escape that the exposition of the Chris- 
tian faith had now fallen into the hands of very 
weak men, and that the whole business and spirit 
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of Christianity had passed into a:stage of senile 
decay. Meanwhile the original letters and various 
accredited reminiscences of the earlier time slowly 
but surely found acceptance among an ever widen- 
ing constituency. Few things witness as convinc- 
ingly to the substantial soundness of judgment of 


these early converts as their discriminating choice 


of the material which should be considered as au- 
thoritative in the interpretation of their noble faith. 
This process was ended long before there existed any 
recognized authority, whose voice carried weight. 
There was no authority and no established criterion. 
of judgment. The later effort to credit all the sacred 
writings either directly or by implication to apos- 
tolic origin, breaks down upon critical inquiry. The 
apostles meaning those who were the early compan- 
ions of Jesus, had surprisingly little to do with 


either the compiling or the endorsement of these 


influential writings. The sole guide was a sanctified 
common sense. 


These. early. Christians were the first users of 
the Higher Criticism. Even Paul himself in his per- 
sonal influence and teaching was subjected to this 
process. He was received for his word’s and work’s 
sake. His vast influence gained by sheer force of 
personality was in no sense due to any acknowledg- 
ment of the so-called Apostles, which was very re- 
luctantly accorded. The Gospel message and the 
persons bearing it, and the written exposition of 
its doctrines, and record of its facts were all re- 
ceived by the first christians as they ought to be 
received by us on their merits. ‘‘Commending them- 
selves to every man’s conscience in the sight of 
God.” 


The later writings of the approved group, 
as Hebrews, and the. Epistle.to the Ephesians, and 
the gospel bearing John’s revered name, developed 
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a profoundly mystical spirit unknown to the earlier 


expressions of the christian thought. 


History as a bald presentation of things done 
and said now took on the quality of exposition and 
interpretation. The fact was less esteemed the idea 
or the doctrine loomed larger. The life and death of 
Jesus as the story was told presented in a concrete 
form some of the things which the oriental mind 
had long tried to express in allegory and rite and 
symbol. There had been a growing seriousness, a 
new sense of sin, a new apprehension of approach- 
ing moral catastrophe, an unfolding and darkening 
cloud of fear, an increasing demand for some great 
though undefined rescue. These and such like emo- 
tions and half-convictions were everywhere abroad 
in the heathen world, and had driven forth the jovial 
careless half-witted gods and heroesof old Greek and 
Roman mythology. The religious world was begin- 
ning to whisper, and then to converse, and soon to 
proclaim a doctrine of salvation possible, and the 
hope of a Savior who might turn back the tide of 
the approaching doom. The Christian faith with its 
conception of the narrow semi-jewish salvation 
which was national rather than personal, now sev- 
ered from its root and compelled to a wider outlook 
and broader interpretation, became the point of 
crystallization of a world-wide intellectual and spir- 
itual movement. It gained some things, and lost in 
the process other valuable assets, but it was chris- 
tianity no longer but furnished a lay figure around 
which were draped the varied garments of many old 
faiths. 

I have shown earlier in my discussion how vast 
was the indebtedness of later christianity to the old 
speculations and ritual practices of Persia appear- 
ing under different forms and names, now as Mith- 
raism, now as Magianism, now in a corrupt and dis- 
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torted form as the mystery religion of Rome, as 
worship of Cybele. This movement had been long 
in progress quite outside the realm of Jewish or of 
Christian thought during a period from 70 B. C. to 
227 A. D. This movement whose theme was salva- 
tion by magic ritual, was in progress before and 
during the great controversy concerning the three- 
fold Godhead which culminated at the councils of 
Nicaea and Constantinople. This latter was a de- 
bate of the Schoolmasters. The former was a con- 
tinental landslide. We have given too large prom- 
inence to the familiar doctrinal controversy. It had 
a literature, and a loud speaker, but it remained 
for a later age to revive and with heat to rediscuss 
questions which to the mass of christians of that 
primitive time were unintelligible. Meanwhile, 
quite undetected by the defenders of the orthodox 
faith, christianity was cementing a union with the 
salvation religions of the Far East, and establishing 
a dominion over the trembling hearts of the hosts 
who then and since have been busy asking “‘What 
must I do to be saved.” 


We have now traced in a general way the chris- 
tian faith, utterly simple though profoundly influ- 
enced by its Jewish parentage, as it came successive- 
ly in contact with the Greek philosophy and with 
that mass of religious sentiments, theories, emo- 
tions, and rituals of the most chaotic period of the 
world’s religious history. The new faith was wel- 
comed as an addition to the aspirants for world fa- 
vor. It was found to be as favorable to new thought 
and interpretation, as the Jewish was hard and hos- 
tile. It gained unprecedented vogue, and from being 
an obscure sect of an unpopular Judaism it shot up 
in a few decades into a world religion, not as we 
have seen without loss. 


It is of utmost importance that we after mak- 
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ing obvious discounts should sift and purify as by 
fire the residuum of new thought of permanent val- 
ue. Some of these things may be valuable by reason 
of increased emphasis upon certain truths in the 
original content of the Christian faith. Some things 
were acceptable because congenial to the original 
deposit, and readily assimilated. Possibly in some 
things there may be found distinct contributions 
of new material. I do not see why we should fight 
shy of the conception that these serious ethnic 
faiths had truths worked out of the hard thinking 
and profound feeling of the peoples of what in scorn 
we have called the heathen world, things worthy 
and standing on as valid a footing as the teachings 
of Moses and the prophets. Things already spoken 
of need only briefest mention by way of summary. 


We note First: The sense of personal respon- 
sibility and personal contact with Deity. This is the 
sure foundation for personal religion in which the 
Jewish religion was singularly defective. 


Second: The conception that God is absolutely 
free from complicity in the evil of the world. The 
Jew never got rid of the idea that God was in some 
way the author of sin as of misfortune, and direct 
inflicter of penalty. Our fathers shared this intense 
unwillingness to seem to limit the divine power and 
sovereignty by admission of any rival efficiency. All 
were not as consistent as Dr. Emmons but they 
found it easier to conceive a limited goodness than 
a limited power. 

Third: We owe to these orientals the profound 
conception that evil was not mainly misfortune but 
was intensely moral. 

Fourth: We find as corollary, the sense of per- 
sonal ill desert as founded on character rather than 
conduct. In this day when Behaviorism has become 
the accepted philosophy it is well to emphasize the 
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doctrine of the Christian ages and of the old faith 
of the East that man is not a bundle of habits but 
a moral entity with quality inhering in its essence. 
The Jew got no further than the Pardon-Board. 
He felt supremely safe when threatened penalty 
was warded off. The oriental felt the need of some 
sort of cleansing, of some personal process of dis- 
cipline, or of suffering, by which the infection of sin 
might be cleansed. ) 

Fifth: We note also the serious temper of this 
faith. Christianity under this influence became a 
religion of strenuous endeavor. Religion was not 
for these orientals an amusement, a prolonged feast, 
a joy-ride to Paradise. It was a vast effort and 
struggle with reward and penalty so great as to 
arouse and nerve every power of the soul. 

I am well aware that this is very Old Theology 
but it is mighty good theology whatever stamp it 
bear. 

It will be seen that many of the evils of which 
we have strongly spoken are incidental rather than 
essential. We may go on our way assured that re- 
ligion during this long and formative period gained 
in its hold on man’s nature and awakened response 
from deeper elements than ancient Jew or ancient 
Greek could reach. 


IV 


THE CHRISTIANITY OF IMPERIALISM 


The Christianity of Imperialism 


We pass now to a more brilliant period and to 
a less admirable development while we review the 
Christianity of Imperialism. It has been suggested 
that monotheism found its first great and favoring 
impulse in political imperialism. As an accompani- 
ment of out reaching political power, and a still 
more grasping ambition, religious zeal run a close 
second in the effort to exalt a once modest local god, 
of perchance a small tribe into something approach- 
ing an imperial majesty. Religion kept pace with 
political and military expansion. To have a god 
with a wide sway soon came to be an element of 
power for a system of government in which that 
god had played a somewhat humble part. It is 
doubtless true that a Monotheism resulting from a 
truer spiritual apprehension found reenforcement 
from this ambition of worldly power. All forms of 
religious faith have been leavened if not controlled 
by racial political social and national influences. 

We have seen how difficult it is to isolate our 
holy faith from great world conceptions. We are 
called now to trace a new spirit and temper affect- 
ing not so greatly the substance of the faith as 
the organization of the church. We have arrived 
at the age of Ecclesiasticism. We may well chal- 
lenge the new sense given the word Ecclesia and its 
derivatives. In apostolic usage there was thought 
only of Christian disciples banded together socially 
and devotionally for mutual comfort and what was 
called edification. The thought of rule was excluded. 
The primitive Ecclesia was christianity in a social 
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setting, a brotherhood. But words change meaning 
with changes in the things designated. The ecclesia 
without offices or officers, without authority or any 
class claiming authority, with no definite ordinances 
and with no ritual found herself at a disadvantage. 
She soon converted blind hints of the Master into 
the force of ordinations. Her natural leaders and 
self appointed teachers seemed to attain official 
character. The pastor or bishop as he soon came 
to be called, from being a loving volunteer guide 
soon became an authority. Her fellowship at first 
dependent on no rite or ordinance or even formal 
confession soon became a guarded entrance. Spies 
had to be detected as well as truly devout to be wel- 
comed. The abounding secret orders and cults fur- 
nished models. The Christian church soon passed 
from a conventicle to a synagogue and from a syn- 
agogue to a secret society or cult with magic rites 
and significant pass-words and signs. 

But now comes a vast and unlooked for enlarge- 
ment. At first it had been the law of growth that 
the single new convert long watched and instructed 
should be welcomed by the two or three which our 
Lord had lovingly called his “Little Flock’. But 
soon the growth by addition becomes growth by 
multiplication. Various solutions of this new ac- 
ceptability of christianity have been proposed from 
the days of Gibbon’s famous fifteenth and sixteenth 
chapters. It is an interesting study; but what 
concerns us now is the simple fact. The order of the 
undeveloped church is put to a perilous stress and 
strain. Numbers always call for organization. Pri- 
mitive societies hardly know that they are societies. 
But the arriving or increasing multitude must be 
met with definite answers to questions, and definite 
dictation as to requirements, and assignment of du- 
ties and functions. These new converts are willing 
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and teachable. They are apt to ask a’good many 
questions. A seemingly imperative necessity arises 


for creeds formulas set ceremonies and appropriate 
ritual and for larger and more dignified places 
of meeting, and fittingly designated persons to in- 
struct and lead. The model of the old synagogue 
was too simple and narrow and was soon left be- 
hind. The model of the secret cult did not meet the 
requirements of the now open teaching. Methods 
of propaganda must be devised. Whispered word 
and obscure signal must give way. The teacher who 
yesterday quietly talked over the great theme, with 
two or three disciples at his feet, now becomes a 
herald, a preacher. 


Yesterday an expressed wish to go with the new 
band was supreme evidence of sincerity and a meas- 
ure of conviction of him who staked life and pro- 
perty on the throw. None without calm conviction 
and solemn purpose would have sought alliance with 
so unpopular a band. Now all is changed. Ignorant 
vain unprepared men with sinister motives or none 
at all throng the ways of the church. These must be 
winnowed and tried and closely questioned. I sup- 
pose that never before was any cause so suddenly 
swamped with converts. And this took place be- 
fore persecution had entirely ceased. It was of vast 
importance not only that spies be kept out but that 
flighty enthusiasts and weak and vacillating people 
should be deterred if not rejected. Rome’s political 
organization began to crumble, weak at the centre 
while still strong at the outer rim. The old culture, 
the old social organization, the old conservative po- 
litical wisdom, were gone, and barbarians who had 
filled the armies became emperor-makers. The 
christian community was soon discerned to be the 
strongest single influence in the empire; It had co- 
herence moderation spirit of conciliation. In a very 
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dishonest and corrupt community it was disinter- 
ested and honest. There was as yet no salaried 


class, no treasury, to be enriched, no great shrines 
to keep up. So the christian community, now called 
Church, came into the kingdom. It was the only 
new strong wholesome power, and men gathered 
under her shadow, and asked to be taught her doc- 
trine. There was no doctrine of The Church as an 
order as yet developed. Even the Nicene fathers 
seemed to define the holy catholic church now for 
the first an article of faith, by a gloss, as the com- 
munion of saints. They knew what that was. They 
had been helped encouraged and spiritually thrilled 
by waves of influence from the broad fellowship of 
the christian brotherhood. They felt that next to 
their faith in God and in Jesus Christ they owed 
to their living fellowship with the saints the most 
precious things in life. We have ceased saying 
saints but I suppose our experience does not greatly 
differ from theirs. 


But here two streams of thought diverge or are 
developed on parallel lines. The one was borrowed 
from Jewry. It was sacramental. It figured the 
church as a new Israel and people of God, united by 
blood or by mysterious community of life in which 
the individual hardly counted as an individual; his: 
destiny was predetermined by his place in the fam- 
ily of God. To be cut off was death and hell, all the 
hell there was. To be kept within the safe bonds of 


_ the covenant fellowship was to share glory and hon- 


or and to be blessed with the inheritance of the 
saints. This spirit of religious socialism was inborn: 
and inbred in the old Jew and remains still opera- 
tive. Even Paul hardly conceived it possible for sal- 
vation to come bit by bit and person by person. He: 
talks of excision of dead branches but looks forward 
with infinite delight to a time when “All Israel shall 
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be saved”, saved that is as a unit as a body corpor- 
ate. For the sake of the exposition of a controver- 


sial text in the gospels we may pause to say that 
when our master affirms the loss of the finally im- 
penitent saying as our version represents it that 
they shall go away into “everlasting punishment”, 
the word is not punishment and has no message 
about retribution but these confront excision. They 
shall have no part or lot with God’s people. This 
thought of a common destiny of believers bound to- 
gether as the very body of the Christ found en- 
thusiastic acceptance in the young church. All 
christians were to stand or fall together. But under 
Christ they were absolutely safe, “walled around 
“with salvation.” 


The Church became in this view a huge sacra- 
‘ment, one great magic. If dignity allowed we might 
use Indian descriptive phrase “One big Medicine.” 
‘The church seemed and still seems to millions of 
believers one huge treasure chest. All the merits of 
Christ:and‘of‘his saints’and martyrs’are stored, to 
be dealt out by authority and portioned according 
‘to need. The so called sacraments, though the very 
bread of life, have neither meaning nor ground for 
continuance except as ministered by a supernatural 
corporate church. If the sacramental view of reli- 
gion comes into ascendancy it will necessarily mean 
a one holy indissoluble supernatural Church. Incar- 
nate God in Christ, and divinely inspired Scriptures 
soon come to play a subordinate function. They are 
distant, or old and needing restatement. The Church 
is figured as a present and true and vital embodi- 
ment of the divine spirit among men. Christ is an 
absentee, he has gone into a far country; The 
Church is on the job. John Henry Newman assumed 
without proof that there’ must be such a divine rep- 
‘resentative on earth, and quite against his will and 
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better judgment concluded that Rome had best 


claim to the lofty function. 


It is perhaps an ungracious thing to remind 
you that neither we nor our fathers have very 


successfully shaken off this conception of the 


Church. It is within very recent times that a 
suggestion of possible salvation of non-church 
members was scouted as shere infidelity. I have 


heard this doctrine on the floor of a great assembly 
of Congregational churches, awakening no critical 


comment. | 
This verdict of excision was pronounced not 


against ungodly persons, but included men of ac- 


knowledged moral worth. Wherever this conception 
of the church as a corporate righteousness has pre- 
vailed men have been regarded as saved not as in- 


dividuals leading a loving and godly life but as mem- 


bers of a society with sacramental endowments. 


‘There are many today laboring for church unity who 
‘are seeking not a fellowship of spirit but a mysteri- 
ous potency. residing. in«uniformity: of. order. They 
lament with tears what they call the rending of the 
body of Christ through the prevalence of denomina- 


tional organization, while they treat as but a light 
matter the acrimonious contentions so commonly 
existing within the limits of denominational loy- 
alty. | 

We restrain ourselves with difficulty from the 
discussion of this subject. We have now only to em- 
phasize the statement that one of the roots of the 
great imperial conception of Christianity draws 
nourishment from the old Jewish Sacramentarian 
conception of the people of God as a mysterious 
corporate entity with peculiar privileges and calling. 

But in this old Roman world of which we are 
now speaking, a new element of controlling im- 


portance soon entered. This was in every sense po- 
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litical and secular. The Church found a great and 
rich world needing a governor. Candidates were 
abundant but qualifications were singularly lacking. 
There were more people, new races had entered to 
complicate the problem. The people had ceased to 
cherish respect for authority. The throne was high 
but it had no occupant other than some obscure 
ignorant or cruel and temporary claimant. To be 
Emperor had been the world’s highest place; now 
none so base as to render an emperor more than en- 
forced reverence. As the political power passed 
into unworthy hands the church stood forth with 
many qualities to challenge confidence. It was COs- 
mopolitan; It was beneficent; It was conciliatory ; 
It was not yet greedy; It is no wonder that the 
church came as wisest and best solvent in the moral 
confusion. If ever the Church had call to enter the 
field of politics it was in the days of the decline of 
the old Roman power, and the rise of the crude and 
ignorant military leaders contending for the spoil 
of a disintegrating world. } 
And so the Church became Imperial. 


Now we understand that this word imperial 
does not designate any particular sort of govern- 
ment or form of administration. It may consist 
with republic or with kingship, with constitutional 
government or autocracy, with civil or military 
authority. But it always points to the overmastering 
passion to govern the other fellow. It is the an- 
tithesis of Home-rule. It sees or thinks it sees that 
other people need governing, that they are making 
a bad mess of it, and need our strong hand and su- 
perior wisdom to hold the rudder. Unfortunately 
there is always a vast field for the Imperialist. 
Pretty much the whole world beyond our bounds 
‘desperately needs our directing wisdom. The world 
meeds to be made safe, and who.so fitted.to the task 
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as ourself. So the church reasoned; and so the 
church put her shoulder to the wheel. It became 
soon true that desiring it or not the “Government 
rested on her shoulder.” The original desire was 
honestly beneficent. She could always plead that her 
way was best way, and her rule a saving rule. 


Here is the place to speak of that institution, 
the religious orders; The Monks. The resemblance 
between the hermits of the early period who abound- 
ed in Egypt, and the monkish orders is superficial, 
and the difference radical. The vows of obedience, 
celibacy, and poverty, seem to us today to be lacking 
in sincerity. These orders, instead of developing the 
modest impersonality of men who had ceased to have 
ambitions, became the most arrogant controllers 
and rulers of men. Their vows of poverty covered 
the getting and holding the largest wealth of the 
world. Many of these orders became so rich that 
Kings through mere envy and avarice became re- 
formers in order to sequester their gains. Kings 


‘and monks robbed: the world, and’ quarreled over the 


spoil. As to chastity the less said the better. It is: 
certain that it hardly extended beyond the refusal 
of the responsibilities of honorable marriage. These 
orders became the trained bands of a militant 
Church. When we come to the fierce conflict of the 
reformation epoch the Society of Jesus was organ- 
ized as sworn defenders of the Papal hierarchy. 
Their discipline was and is military rather than 
religious. They contemplate not advancement of 
personal sanctity but by any and all means the con- 
servation of the Papacy as an Imperialism. 


We are cordially willing to admit the profitable 
labors of the great ecclesistical orders through the 


dark days of. disintegrating. social order and gov- 
- ernment. They saved the very existence of religion 


and were for long ages helpers of the poor, feeders 
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of the hungry, and cultivators of what little learning 
that remained. They however did not grow in grace 
with the passing ages but rather in greed and graft 
and eventually scandalized the world and came near 
pulling down the whole ecclesiastical structure. 
There are few words of either praise or of blame 
that may not find fitting subjects inthis mixed world 
of religion and of irreligion, charity andavarice, pur- 
ity and license. The sentence of the thinking world 
has been on the whole adverse. We are well deliv- 
ered, if we be delivered, from what in its very struc- 
ture involves so many elements inimical to human 
society. 

I would gladly were it possible have my read- 
ers see through this veil the still proud and vaunting 
peril to our twentieth century christianity. We cher- 
ish no fear of the recrudescence of the Papal power 
as a political machine. Rome walks today among 
the tombs of ancient royalties as a discontented 
ghost, whose body has been imperfectly interred. 
Her future, if she could be induced to see it, lies 
along the line of a revival of ritual christianity, and 
the appeal to the lazy inertness which permits men 
to trust their souls where they would hesitate to 
trust their bodies much less their purses. The old 
foe comes with a new face and from a different 
quarter. 


Protestant Imperialism is the young giant risen 
from the old grave, an ancient spirit transmigrated 
into a fresh and vigorous body and demanding hom- 
age as a very Son of God. In every incarnation this 
spirit seeks to rule the world rather than to save 
it, or to teach it, or to save the world by ruling it 
rather than by teaching it. I look with profound 
distrust upon the eagerness to organize and to re- 
organize, and to discover new avenues of what is 
plausibly heralded as “christian activity’? but which 
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thoughtfully scrutinized is a thinly disguised ambi- 
tion to rule. Politics in the current civil life, singu- 
larly corrupt are seen to furnish the best proof 
texts to illustrate original sin; but politics originat- 
ing in or run by church organizations and ecclesias- 
tical officials surpass in shamelessness the methods 
of ward politics. We broke with Rome as we shall 
soon see not as a revolt from her antiquated theolo- 
gies, but as the embodiment of a tyrannical and cor- 
rupt political machine. And now our young pro- 
testant preachers are too busy to study the book 
they profess to reverence, and the faith which is 
thence derived. Our Theological schools have less 
and ever less to say about religion, and more and 
more about politics, and that mass of activities 
bordering on politics. I find myself sure of being 
snubbed when I occasionally ask a young theologue 
about his mythical Greek and Hebrew. With ill sup- 
pressed disdain of old Knowledge I am informed 
that the new type of protestant leader had substi- 
tuted Social science and Psychology for the re- 
nowned old time studies. Our candidate has fitted 
himself to be a propagandist and a vote getter and 
a legislative dictator. 


I wish I might write Babylon is Fallen; But I 
think I see new horns sprouting from the head of 
the old beast. Protestant Imperialism will prove 
not one whit less perilous to religion than the im- 
perialism of the Roman Church, and vastly less effi- 
cient and dignified. A sentiment of a leader in the 
new ecclesiastical politics has been welcomed as a 
proclamation of high state-craft. In substance he 
says, “There is no issue of political, social or inter- 
national relations, war or peace, in which the church 
ought not to regard herself as a responsible party.” 
The meaning is clear that the protestant churches 
in their capacity of organized christian bodies are 
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divinely called to the old game of Imperialism. This 
modern movement does not concern itself as it 
should with a personal and prayerful interest in 
world affairs, leading to a faithful discharge of so- 
cial and civil duties in the proper realm and proper 
environment of such duties. It is the resurrected 
spirit of Rule which cries aloud saying, If interested 
why not dominate. Why not make use of this great 
church organization as a determining factor in 
questions of national and international policy? We 
and they forget that such activity does not lie with- 
in the normal realm of the church’s calling and that 
men who may possibly be qualified to advance the 
cause of religion as a theory and practice of piety, 
are not equally fitted to dictate international 
policies. - 

Much as we would like to see an improvement 
of our political guides as now in evidence it is man- 
ifest to a detached observer that no greater muddle 
of public affairs at home and abroad could possibly 
be effected, than by a blind following for a few years 
of the eloquent expositions and urgent exhortations 
of Protestant Assemblies, Conferences and Synods, 
or of that New Papacy which under title of The Fed- 
eration of the Churches has assumed to speak with 
authority for Fifty million Protestant christians. 


The progress along this path is worn smooth 
with many hurrying feet. It is always the path of 
least resistence. It seems a divine calling, because 
so imperative, forgetting that a divine calling in- 
volves fitness of the agent as well as the obvious 
task. The sicker the patient the greater need of su- 
perior skill in the doctor. The protestant preachers 
or clergy are singularly lacking in qualifications for 
this task of making the world over. I might truly 
say disqualified by prevailing temper and training. 
They for the most part have the Hysterical Diathe- 
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sis. Their prevailing disposition is to run A-Muck. 
We have the advantage of more than three score 
years of close observation. We recall the violent 
war proclamations of the age of civil strife, utter- 
ances only calculated to add fuel to a fire fiercely 
burning, neither wise nor prudent at a time when 
anger did not require to be further inflamed, but 
when some degree of moderation and charity would 


have been becoming and salutary. We said things 
that were not true nor christian, and have never 
since had the grace to retract. Two generations 
have past, old soldiers have clasped hands but 
churchmen have a habit of retaining heat. Religious 
controversies or controversies blessed by ecclesias- 
tical assemblies have great longevity. It was not 
well. It was and is right to fight, but not right to 
stand like Shimei of old and curse and insult your 
foe from a safe distance. I have since witnessed the 
bad temper and bad policy of the church in the 
World War, when we used all the power of pulpit 
and forum and ecclesiastical assembly to inflame 
passion as now we are using the same power to com- 
pel our youth to assume under solemn pledge to be- 
have the part of cowards and paltroons in some as 
yet dimly forseen national exigency. There are 
highly controversial subjects which we may well 
avoid without lessening the force of our main con- 
tention. Great causes dear to the heart of Chris- 
tian and of patriot have been dragged in the mire 
behind the chariot wheels of ambitious partizans 
full of pride and enriched with the sacred gifts of 
easily beguiled believers. No problem of old time 
easuistry equals the confusion of intelligence and 
of conscience produced in our day by the fateful 
blending of good causes and of weak or ignorant ad- 
vocates and evil methods. 
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In rendering to Caesar the things that are Cae- 
sar’s we are wresting from God the things that 
are God’s. 

The culture of the Spirit is our divine task, 
painfully slow both as a self-discipline and as a holy 
instruction of others. The glory of earthly dominion 
lures on the enthusiast by false lights. The humble 
Meeting House of our Fathers has become the 
Church, the Church has become the Cathedral, and 
we are urged to build churches that will be “an 
ornament to our city.”” Humble Galilean fishermen 
have lent their names to the world’s great palaces 
of religion, St. Peter, St. Paul, St. John are no longer 
of the humble Proletariat but become princes of 
this world. Is it possible that amid the glitter and 
tumult of modern life we can keep in the forefront 
of our consciousness that the apostles of the spirit 
sleep for the most part in unmarked graves, that 
our supreme head and example was the Lord of the 
thorns, and of the cross, and of the borrowed sepul- 
cher? So doing it might be that we escape the scan- 
dal of the ages, and prove that we can fill high 
place without arrogance as we have filled lowly 
place without shame. 


{V) 
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Christianity as the Religion 
of Humanity 


We now approach the most significant move- 
ment in the realm of thought and religion of all 
the ages, a great intellectual and spiritual landslide. 
After more than three centuries we are still bewil- 
dered as to its nature and extent and its moving 
causes. The elder historians saw only one side, and 
they saw even that side one-sidedly. They called it 
the Reformation. Practically all the churches of 
Europe and of this western world array themselves 
as partizans of one or of the other faction of that 
movement, Lutheran or Reformed ;(i. e. Calvinistic) 
Protestant this, and protestant that; these are 
trade marks handed down to us; very sacred but 
often confusing and inexactly employed. Even old 
Rome defines herself against this background. 
Forced to explain,—explains why she is not Re- 
formed. Theologically defined these issues are large- 
ly dead issues. The Reformation did not greatly 
change anything. We have the same old theology. 
The Protestant creeds were issued to prove that 
the new men were not new at all, and the New The- 
ology not new at all. Protestantism adopts St. Au- 
gustine as patron saint, his shield is supposed to 
turn all the weapons of Rome. A great host of reb- 
els against Roman domination claimed and still 
claim that they are not reformed at all, but have 
only gone back to Nicene or pre-Nicene days. They 
publish expensive editions of church Fathers whose 
leaves are never cut. They ransack archives to find 


how dead and forgotten saints dressed, prayed and 
wrote and believed. To be old is to be a Saint. To 
be very old is to be a great saint. Some bodies of 
Christians like the American Episcopal and the Eng- 
lish churches are chiefly concerned to prove not 
their modernity and their title to lead a great pro- 
gram of religious progress, but rather to prove that 
they are old Catholics, old, older, oldest. Older than 
Roman Church or Greek Church. 


The more advanced among us outdo even this 
claim. We go back further and claim that our re- 
ligion is Pauline. Many as we have seen have re- 
vived Mosaism, and Messianism. As religious bodies 
we are largely intent on archaeology—not indeed in 
restoring ruined temples but in reviving outworn 
creeds and antiquated rituals. We assume that the 
older the better. To stamp a religious tendency as 
new is to discredit it. Modernism in religion is not 
popular. The crowds and the dollars join in chorus 
“the old religion is good enough for me’. I do not 
see that from the standpoint of religious belief and 
church and ritual order that the Reformation has 
done much for us. There is not much to choose be- 
tween Calvin’s Institutes and the decrees of Trent— 
between the Shorter Catechism and the Catechism 
of the Council of Trent. Not much to choose between 
the Ecclesiasticism of Henry the Eighth, John Cal- 
vin, John Knox, and the ecclesiasticism of Pope Pius 
or Pope Leo. This so-called Reformation has spent 
its force as a theological and as an ecclesiastical 
movement. It can be practically labeled Inadequate, 
Unsatisfactory, Superficial. 


A number of thoughtful men now emphasize 
this great movement as essentially political and 
economic. Anti-King meant Anti-Priest. Even be- 
neath the new demand for personal and popular 
rights in government lay the huge question of the 
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world’s bread. This is always chief question. It de- 
termines tariff walls and colonies, war and peace. 
Kings, presidents, congresses, senates, generals and 
armies all must eventually base their claims to 
authority upon their answer to the question, “How 
about the poor man’s loaf?” When the King and his 
favorites and the Church and her clerical orders 
monopolize land and tax away the bread of hungry 
children the Nemesis of revolution is being incu- 
bated. We now know how in England and in France 
and indeed in all Europe conditions induced by royal 
and priestly avarice compelled men to break away 
from old reverences and old loyalties. 

But back of the reformation as a religious 
movement and as an economic crisis we are becom- 
ing more and more aware of an intellectual move- 
ment by no means as yet complete or even at flood- 
tide. Its origin some have hastily inferred was in 
the renewed study of the Greek and Roman classics. 
It has been the delight of a school of literary writ- 
ers and historians to recount the stories of the pro- 
ficiency of great princes and princesses in the study 
of Latin and Greek, and even that less esteemed 
language the Hebrew. Even Rome boasts of Popes 
and Princes of the church who were both adepts and 
patrons of the revived learning. We may however 


doubt the influence of classical learning, either 


through its substance of doctrine or its aesthetic . 
appeal, in revolutionizing the world of thought. — 
These same writings had not in the time of their 
first brilliancy saved the world in its days of decad- 
ency. In many ways they had accelerated the de- 
eline. The choicest bits of the old literature were 
produced like late blooms on a decaying tree. They 
lacked in serious conviction, were flippant and ag- 
nostic and tinged with pessimism. No world move- 
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ment ever had or can have origin in disbelief or half- 
belief, much less in scornful hopelessness. 


I can hardly conceive of a literature less capa- 
ble of arousing the dead world than the literature 
of decadent Rome and decadent Greece. Whatever 
of value there may have been in the old Greek phil- 
esophy had long been absorbed by scholastic chris- 
tianity. Indeed the darkness and deadness of the 
middle age was like a decaying body immured in the 
highly ornamented casket of forms of thought and 
literature of the decadent classic period. 


It is true that men began to read and to study 
and that they found little worth reading in the ap- 
proved ecclesiastical writings; but I cannot conceive 
that classic literature or literature of any sort was a 
moving force in the new age. Like other great ages 
and great movements the secret springs were and 
* continue unknown. There is no rational account to be 
given of the origin of the Mosaic law and ethics. It 
did not grow out of Egypt or Babylon; contributions 
as we have seen were afterwards received from va- 
rious sources but in its moulding spirit it was born 
not made—and even born without the binding con- 
straints of heredity. It was a Melchisadek among 
religions. Mosaism was indeed afterward greatly 
modified even to the point of being mongrelized. 

Like things were true of Christianity. No one 
familiar with decadent Jewish theology and decad- 
ent Jewish literature and nationalism could have 
predicted from such source a new and splendid out- 
burst of religious thought and sentiment. 


We have reached a new age, the birth of a new 
order. Those who called it the Renaissance had in a 
degree an appreciation of the profound significance 
of the change which had come over the world. There 
can be no doubt that the fundamental change was 
not in any technical sense religious. The intelligence 
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was more concerned than religious sentiment. The 
movement was not devout but practical. 

Dr. Draper, I recall, emphasizes the scientific 
side and tells us useful things about the Arabic 
learning in medicine and natural phenomena which 
came into Europe through the gateway of Spain. 

But science such as existed was not a novelty. 
It was rather the wide eyed opening mind which 
now welcomed the new truth. Science was first-born 
child of this new conception of the universe. This 
Renaissance was new birth of the intellect of man. 
For the first time men asked after facts and rea- 
soned reasonably. 

The Religion of Humanity has at last after so 
long time arrived when religious themes and phe- 
nomena are discussed with this background of ex- 
perience. It was no wonder that in the breaking 
away from old models and old legalisms and old sys- 
tems of logic religion at first suffered. Chris- 
tianity had been bound hand and foot by scholas- 
ticism. As an intellectual system it was moribund, 
rather than outlawed. The new shoot from the old 
root seemed to be detached and was naturally re- 
garded as of alien stock. The spirit of the time was 
not anti-christian but was distinctly anti-clerical, 
and anti-church. 

I recall that in the Y. M. C. A. building of Yale 
College there was an immense arched motto read- 
ing instead of “Pro Christo et Ecclesia’’,““Pro Christo 
et Humanitate”. The latinity was doubtful, as the 
word Humanitas had not come to mean humanity 
but rather culture. But the sentiment was worth 
an effort after a new coinage. | 

The new age ushered in under the aegis of a re- 
vived learning brought with it a new Christianity, 
distinctly 

The Christianity of Humanity 
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We may well ignore the endless logomachies of 
the Reformed theology. The theologians of the 


reformation were themselves still scholastics. We 
may even push one side as irrelevant the bitter dis- 
cussions of Man’s nature from the stand point of 
theology. Anthropology as a recognized branch of 
scientific theology is about as barren as the old Di- 
vinity, but a new study of man was now the lesson 
set for the thinking ages. I suppose that this study 
commenced at a point very remote from religion or 
its implications. It was long impossible to think re- 
ligiously without thinking theologically. Men were 
intellectually bogged. The only practical way of 
getting at truth was by a wide detour of avoidance. 
We hardly do justice to the secular spirit which now 
for the first time appears in a controlling way, and 
has continued down to our age. Men supremely 
honest and determined at all hazards to find ulti- 
mate truth by way of the proximate fact were and 
are wary of the perils to intellectual freedom lurk- 
ing in the theological method, and the theological 
state of mind. Careful and earnest men are still 
afraid openly to approach religious questions reason- 
ably. The whole route of inquiry is marked by warn- 
ing signs and warning cries of Rationalism; forget- 
ting that the noblest challenge of the divine spirit 
without man to the divine spirit within man is 
“Come now let us reason together.” 


It would be an interesting study to trace even 
briefly the exercise of the new freedom in its in- 
cursions into the realm of history and its revised 
readings of the past. It was found that history had 
never been written historically, but always either 
controversially or at best didactically. In the olden 
time men wrote libels, or panegyrics, and called it 
history; or they wrote sermons and manipulated 
historic incident to suit the theme. The strange 
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thing was that they were perfectly honest about it 
and did not mean to lie. At the beginning of this 
late age of reason men knew no history worth the 
name. But it constitutes one of the great revolu- 
tions in human thought and in human affairs that 
a new interpretation was found possible of the whole 
scheme of human experiment with life. We might 
carry this thought out at length and with variety. 
This is the “new way” intellectually. 


We are chiefly concerned about religion. It was 
now found that religion was a science of relations. 
That a religious life was practice founded upon such 
science. To find God we must find man. To know God 
we must first know man. To say or think anything 
wisely about duty to God we must base our thought 
en an adequate knowledge of man. So far as we are 
concerned an ignorance or ignoring of man involvesa 
practical atheism. God in His Essence is an un- 
known God. We find men entangled in endless un- 
meaning verbiage when they cut loose from creation 
and begin speculating about the creator. The divine 
illumination, the enkindling fire of deity is evoked at 
the point where man and nature touch godhead. All 
else, and all elsewhere, is darkness and blank noth- 
ingness. 


It is surprising to one, for this first time willing 
to ask new questions, how little we can say about 
God, that means anything, that does not involve in 
the equation this thought of relativity. What is 
love without the beloved; What is power without 
the impact of force and its effective results; What 
is knowledge without the thing cognized; What is 
justice or truth or mercy without the moral arena 
and its thronging subjects; Theology without man 
in it, man in his weakness and need and sin, with his 
joving heart and craving mind, is a mere verbiage, 
a set of lofty phrases impressive in their reverbera- 
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tions through lofty cathedral ceilings as a solemn 
ritual but intellectually worthless. The great theo- 
logians of the old Economy, and Christ, the theolo- 
gian of the new, said surprisingly little about God 
in the abstract; speculated not at all about Essence 
or Being or abstract Eternity or Infinity or Omnis- 
cience. If the Scriptures principally teach what we 
are to believe about God, as a separate theme in the 
summary of knowledge, I don’t know where to find 
the proof texts. To God’s true prophets God dwelt 
in the secret place; He was known only as he came 
forth to save. 


Our scheme of old divinity which delighted in 
abstract speculations about decrees and secret coun- 
cils, and about eternities before creation and after 
worlds have ceased to revolve; our discussions about 
abstract justice and holiness and power are of dis- 
tinctly heathen origin. The heathen knew all about 
God, because they knew nothing truly. Greek phil- 
osophy knew all about God, and led men into an arid 
desert of bootless speculation which has well nigh 
destroyed religion among thoughtful people. 

It should here be distinctly understood that in 
setting forth this new phase of thought as a religion 
of Humanity we repudiate the conception of Au- 
guste Comte and his following of Positivists who 
rule out a God altogether and place on the throne a 
“Humanity” pure and simple. Humanity separated 
from God is humanity no longer but mere bestiality. 
All that elevates man, all that calls forth his emula- 
tion and helps to exalt him to high place and noble 
use is that he is a Son of God. A God without man is 
indeed unthinkable, but a man without affinity with 
God is scornful derisive product of Satanic brain. 

The haters of the Jews of old declared that 
they had as inmate of their Holiest Place an ass’s 
head. The wit is too low for our lips were it not that 
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a like thing under the name of a philosophy has 
come to pass in our day, desecrating the holiest 
place with an occupant who is never less divine than 


when he is falsely elevated. When man poses as God 
either in High Priesthoods or in philosophic idealiza- 
tions we begin to see the vast distance there must 
yet be over passed if man is to attain celestial hon- 
ors. In this dreary waste into which Positivism has 
conducted us in search of a substitute religion we 
have at least learned that in neither ennobling con- 
ception nor in vivid forceful motive have we dis- 
covered the moving spring of the new age. To sub- 
stitute for a religion of God without man, a religion 
of man without God, is certainly neither intellec- 
tual solution or emotive gain. We have simply 
stumbled into a blind alley —a cul de sac. The 
thoughtful world still needs God supremely. The 
more thoughtful men are, the deeper the conviction 
and the intenser the longing. It is the cry of mod- 
ern thought as it was of ancient piety, ‘‘O that I 
might find him!” Modern philosophy, modern sci- 
ence, modern social life now disintegrating, join 
with the religionist in out reaching, longing, saying 
“When shall I appear before God.” 


But we have doubtless learned in our time more 
about God by study of man than has ever been 
learned by speculation about divinity. Man is not 
God. We never realize how great God is till we see 
how low and small man is. But the new humanities, 
the new doctrines and new sciences which have 
man’s origin and progress, his nature and destiny 
as themes are the best approaches to the lofty seat 
of the divine power, wisdom and love. When reli- 
gion was all about God we made no progress in 
knowledge of God because God is only to be known 
in his relations to his creatures. God’s power and 
providence are not abstract matters to be defined 
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and affirmed in propositions. He who in words of 
some great creed can say in loud voice and with 
rotund phrase “I believe in God The Father Al- 
mighty, Maker of heaven and earth” has only conned 
his lesson in some book of synonymns. It is the 
great cataract, the wide spread heavens, and the 
cloud-capped mountain which truly declare the glo- 
ry of God. And so he who can discourse with wisdom 
and learning about duty has small chance as com- 
pared with him who even without ethical theory 
springs joyfully to his place of labor and sacrifice 
in a duty-bound world. 

7 Far be it from us to make broad distinction be- 
tween the Christian men of old time and the Chris- 
tian men of our age to the disparagement of the 
former. The distinction is not one to be brought 
out by dates and figures and avowed creeds. True 
religion igs very much the same in all times, and has 
a way of its own of pressing its claims and ideals 
and of making quiet progress. 

I suppose that rivers, lakes, currents, which 
lie concealed beneath the crust of this old earth 
quite equal in extent its visible floods. A good 
deal is going on beneath our feet of which we 
know nothing. We are compelled once and again 
to pause and enquire when that which seemed 
so stable yesterday begins to rock and crumple up 
and to threaten the overthrow of the work of ages. 
This is only emblem of what in the religious and 
moral world is constantly in process. 

History as we read it takes little account of 
these hidden springs, of these uneasy and ill bal- 
anced interior forces, of these fountains and cur- 
rents which now quietly undermine, and now break 
forth in overwhelming protest. There is really noth- 
ing surprising or radically new or without parallel 
in this breaking forth of spiritual power in our time. 

Religion in the past has not been all form and 
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ceremony or all speculation and debate. As else- 
where in this essay I wish to protest against the 
disposition to set bounds and fix dates and establish 
lines of demarcation. There really has been only one 
religion in the world and that religion has had the 
same themes, God and man, duty, love and immor- 
tality. 

It is with singular delight that in developing 
this theme of the new emphasis being put in this 
age upon man and his nature that we can point back 
and thankfully record the words of living experience, 
the outpourings of deep fountains of soul life in ages 
past. Religion has not been all catechisms. The 
hymns of the ages, their penitent confessions and 
their prayers are transcripts of the soul’s holy activ- 
ities. We are not now by any means left to institute 
and to endow a new and more human faith. Should 
we go back to those early hymns of faith of which 
we wrote in another connection and give even a cur- 
sory account of similar products of the ages of faith, 
their records of penitence and aspiration of adora- 
tion and praise, what wealth of human experience 
we could amass, human experience so mingled with 
divine inspirations and impulses that we could not if 
wished make distinction. These hymns of the ages 
are the best body of divinity. Sometimes indeed men 
have tried to put into rhyme and set to melody 
speculative doctrines about God and man and duty, 
but such efforts always halt, they are not true to 
life. You cannot sing a theology, somehow the 
words stick in our throats or pass as an unmasticat- 
ed mass to produce a deranged digestion. It would 
be good teaching to the young theologue. What you 
cannot sing, don’t preach. The reason is open. 
Hymns and songs are blended of human longing, 
human aspirations, and divine visions. They are 
always laden with thoughts of God in terms of hu- 
man experience. 
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Nor ought we to forget the immense contribu- 
tion made to our true conception of man in his strug- 
gles and failures and successes by the great secular 
poets and romance writers. Shakespere as a human 
document stands beside the hymn book. The Tale of 
Two Cities teaches as pathetic a lesson of triumph 
by the uplifting power of self sacrifice as the story 
of ancient martyrs. Such utterances wrought up as 
story or song or hymn comprise the heart history of 
the human race. This is indeed a descent into a 
mine, but a mine of splendid deposits and with hid- 
den chambers of delight. 


God’s true temples, at least his most sacred 
shrines are not built on surface earth nor composed 
of forests and groves, or mountain tops illumined 
by an every day sun but the rather deep below the 
waves and tumults of outer nature. The soul must 
go down into these depths ere it can ascend into 
supernal heights. It must cry out of the depths, be- 
fore it can stand firmly upon the rock beneath sup- 
porting angel wings. We have spoken of what for 
lack of more explicit words we may call human ex- 
perience but heart-experience is always God-experi- 
ence. 


Science of Man 


Like things can be said about the aid to religi- 
ous thought given by the sciences that centre 
around man; and ail sciences do in the final analy- 
sis centre around man. We may think that we are 
studying astronomy and talking about suns and 
worlds, or about meteorology and talking about air 
currents and climatic conditions, or about geology 
and hidden earth treasures or about atoms and hid- 
den earth forces; but we are really talking about 
man. This earth is man’s earth, man’s permanent 
abiding place. I conceive of no other abode for man. 
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This world may undergo great changes as in the past 
it has done. Man may undergo great changes as in 
the past he has done. But earth and man are 
one fabric made of the same goods linked to- 
gether for better or worse for all eternity. If 
there be a noble destiny for man it will be 
shared by man’s earthly habitat. The earth is 
more than a residence it is a companion. We 
dream or better we confidently anticipate great 
things for this despised earth. It is even now show- 
ing that it can more than keep pace with man’s in- 
tellectual and spiritual development. 


Science as knowledge of the earth and sky and 
the worlds beyond is a very noble and in a sense di- 
vine sort of knowledge. Even ruling out these great 
anticipations of a truly God’s-world with the in- 
habitant God’s-man, it is a singularly interesting 
study as to how man now increasing in numbers by 
leaps and bounds is to be fed and clothed and 
warmed and protected against multiplying foes. 
These questions cannot be dismissed as abstract 
questions of Economics. They are not questions for 
the recluse, for the shades of College groves. They 
take their place in the ranks of the pressing ethical 
and religious problems clamoring for solution. 


When we approach the great question of Man 
himself, and Man is always the biggest question 
that can confront us; when we ask who he is, how 
he came here, and what right he has here, what 
powers he can exert or authority maintain, we have 
questions which enter very deeply into the domain 
of religion. These questions have a quality of mul- 
tiplying themselves from within. One is no sooner 
plausibly answered than a score crowd the mind. 
Is man all material? Has he or may he gain power 
to prolong his stay here? Has he any real owner- 
ship? Does he share this ownership with other sen- 
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tient creatures or with his fellow men? Is he to 
share his ownership communistically, or to exer- 
cise local and limited personal autocracy; Have in- 
ferior brutes any rights? How large an area may 
an individual or a corporation claim? Can man by 
study of natural forces become superman? If su- 
perman shall he be destroying angel or a sort of 
vice-gerent of the good God? 


Origin of Man 


Wise men have deciphered wonderful inscrip- 
tions on rocks and brains, inscriptions more puzzling 
and more significant than Egyptian pictorial or 
than cuneiform. We are credibly informed that the 
man-story hitherto received has by unlucky mistake 
been written wrong end to; that man is not so fallen 
as he seems but has been gradually climbing, surely, 
but slowly, and as a whole climbing, climbing. That 
natural law as rigidly established demands cam- 
paigns of high endeavor with resulting success, 
campaigns of contest with resulting victory. We are 
now led to believe that God’s grace and spirit have 
always cooperated toward such ends and that 
through the slow moving ages powerful forces of 
spiritual origin have been heaving away—raising 
great human continental ranges a few inches in a 
century or a millenium—but always raising. That 
salvation does not mean or imply rescue as from a 
burning frame of nature but a crowning with glory 
an age-long eternity-long struggle. 

The world is just now beginning to seem worth 
while, a world not lost, never lost, but a world al- 
ways seeking to find, and working into its thought 
and into its endeavor new resources, building, build- 
ing, always building, only man’s imperfect work, 
his narrow and insufficient work getting burned up 
because vain or ugly or lacking in divine breadth: 
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God’s building is with ever new force, new beauty, 
new breadth of adaptation, and new resources. This 
great thing, this final cause of the universe is man, 
in man, and for man. 


Rational theclogy has been a great gainer 
through modern scientific Anthropology. We have 
replaced an ancient pessimism which placed all good 
and great and beautiful things in distant past, 
some Eden-garden, lost heritage—and credited all 
evil present things to a cruel Nemesis never to be 
escaped or avoided. We have replaced such now 
unthinkable scheme of providence by a hopeful out- 
look. 


Regret for the past has been buried in the same 
grave with inherited terror of the future. The 
Ghosts and devils have vacated our ancestral man- 
sion and the angel of hope has looked into our dark- 
ened windows. But notwithstanding the errors of 
the past we have a goodly heritage. As we confront 
the task of elevating the dark millions we have the 
enshrined images before us of saintly men, and he- 
roes of faith, who having in a degree achieved, have 
inspired a rational hope that we and others may also 
attain. 

It is a wonderful conception that God sent his 
son down to us. It is a still more vital and redemp- 
tive thought that one bearing our race-stamp has 
climbed the heavens to a seat at the right hand of 
the heavenly Majesty. St. Paul got at least a part 
of the great truth of redemption when he said “By 
man came death, by man came also the resurrection 
of the dead.” If the first clause smacks of the school 
of Gamaliel, the second was learned in the school of 
Christ. 

The Buddha stressed a great thought when he 
declared that the gods couldn’t greatly help because 
salvation must come from out the depths of man’s 
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own nature. We must bear in mind the poor quality 
of gods known to the ancient sage, but chiefly that 
the conception of religion and of its method pointed 
to an outer regulative discipline and not to a spiritu- 
al inspiration. The stress he and other great pro- 
phets of the ages put upon man’s working out sal- 
vation within his own breast was far from a doc- 
trine of Atheism. Nothing can be done even by di- 
vine power for the unaspiring soul. We Christians 
better taught have retained both the divine and the 
human agency in our salvation, saying “Who hath 
quickened us together with Christ’ . 


There is no basis in teaching of Christ or of 
his first messengers to the effect “Let the priest do 
it” or as we “enlightened” say ‘‘Let God do it” or 
“Let Christ do it” while we sweetly sing “O, to be 
nothing, just nothing at all’ or “Jesus Paid it All.” 
St. Christopher is represented as bearing the Christ 
as an ever growing burden across the gulf, Christ 
did not carry Christopher. 


The classical answer of the young licentiate 
that his original sin was laziness is of deeper mean- 
ing than a mere quip. From the standpoint of a the- 
ology based at least in part on a science of man, the 
original sinner is a lazy beggar. Most people are 
born that way, and possibly we need not go forth 
from our own door to find illustrative example. De- 
pendence beyond childhood is a very obtrusive orig- 
inal sin. Greed is another, possibly the most beastly 
of all the array. And Cowardice another, and Lying 
—yes we are mostly born liars. This is the bastard 
birth of cowardice—Now these things are the orig- 
inal devil appearing in protean forms. I doubt 
whether man is subject to attack or stress of endur- 
ance against other and more etherial principalities 
and powers. Did such exist it would be unfair to in- 
fant man just getting up from animslity to confront 
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him with a sinister and semi-omnipotent power of 
evil. I thought otherwise once, and will not quarrel 
with any one who is enamored with this kind of 
devil. But in the light of science of man I am dis- 
posed to find man’s devil, man’s corrupter, in his 
stomach—in the lingering traces, if not at times 
overwhelmning presence, of his not remote con- 
nection with the bestial world. 


Hitherto we as guides of youth have prac- 
tically said, This surpasses human effort; and 
we have lain down on the job. We in a fit 
of despondency encouraged if not induced by a 
false theology or rather a false science of man 
have surrendered before being challenged, and have 
looked up to the clouds not for wisdom and strength 
to do our duty, but for solace in our affliction. It is 
at least reasonable to suppose that faults in the 
young human springing from the original sin of an- 
imality might find a more appropriate medicine in 
the big stick than in divine grace. 

These reflections may be credited to the 
long and irresistable habit of preaching. The 
matter really in hand is, that we owe to a new 
science of man, of his origin and nature, a 
more hopeful outlook and an encouragement to 
use human means of making a better race. There 
will always be room for divine grace. But grace was 
never intended as substitute for parental discip- 
line and solicitude in the early training of both body 
and mind. It is not likely that many saints shall 
come from the slums—It is not likely that foolish, 
vain and carnal lives shall send forth shoots of lofty 
humanity. While appreciating the noble service of 
those seeking to reach the “submerged” the gain is 
chiefly to the devoted agent. 


No* sort of religious propagandism can ever 
greatly improve the character of a besotted bestial- 
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living people, or for that matter of a proud arrogant 
and selfish people. 


In the divine providence we have now the hope- 
ful task of rearing a new race, a new experiment in 
race breeding of truly super-men. God wishes it. 
God will lend almighty hand, according to divine 
law. In our new approach to the task afforded by a 
science of man, as an integral part of that superior 
knowledge we have limited rather than exalted by 
calling it theology, we have opened before us a vista 
of vast possibilities for race improvement. As to the 
individual—a good deal of original sin can be drilled 
out trained out or coaxed out, possibly in cases 
flogged out of a boy before he is ten years old. 


At any rate we are confronted not with beings 
descending a hillside but with beings with vivid im- 
agination and active brains climbing, tho perchance 
clumsily, up the steep grade toward high manhood. 
The outlook is, with this interpretation of it, infi- 
nitely inspiring. We have spoken thus far with an 
unspoken implication that what we used to call the 
soul was all of importance in man. There is no soul: 
no immortal part. There is an attitude toward ce- 
lestial things, a facing toward a higher goal, and an 
effort, always some effort, toward its attainment. 
This old doctrine of the existence of soul as an entity 
distinct and apart, not the man, is fountain of much 
misleading teaching. The soul is a state of mind. 
The soul is an emulation, a heaven-ward reaching. 
It may attain, if it reach far enough and high 
enough the reward of immortality; but it is no mere 
parlor-boarder in man’s house of many gables. Now 
there can be no question that this being of heart, 
mind, intelligence and will is the main thing as con- 
cerns man. Man’s outside is important because of 
the inside. His outside has no importance other- 
wise. There is a doctrine of Physical culture to be 
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noted only to be reprobated. The Nietzchian super- 
man is a big brute, the more brute because big. To 
breed big brutes is not a noble ambition. 


We recognize that there is vast work on man’s 
behalf in the lofty interpretation of his nature to 


be done through the body and its senses and apti- 
tudes and those aesthetic tastes and intellectual 
powers which are regarded by the religious as secu- 
lar.. The appeals and methods of what we call secu- 
lar education with its vast enlargement in our day 
toward athletic development of the body, these 
have been growing In the esteem of serious people 
as having a profound bearing on human destiny. 
Educational methods are God’s methods and educa- 
tion cannot like old Gaul be divided into three 
parts. Education religious, intellectual and physical 
is of one piece, a seamless robe. In this partnership 
of high enterprise the moral and religious forces 
have a certain advantage as is fitting in that text 
books and formal instruction are less required and 
fruitful work can be carried forward by implications 
and unobtrusive object iessons. The lessons of the 
higher learning of the spirit and the grace of God 
are proposed to the soul of the young after the an- 
alogy of the operative forces of nature. God does 
not say to his earthly children that at 9:30 they 
may stop work while he causes the clouds to pour 
out rain and at 10:30 he will cause the sun to shine 
awhile. The vital operations in nature are without 
announcement or program. The body is maintained 
in vigor if no impertinent intermeddling supervenes 
quite unconsciously. The child grows, the earth is 
clothed in spring beauty or waves in autumn gplen- 
dor; we know not how. Our agency is very small. 
Our chief duty seems to be to get out of the way 
and to prevent other intruders into divine domain 
from frustrating the beneficent procedure of natural 
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laws. We may suggest that much labor of so called 
education is an impertinence and that many elab- 
orate text books would serve better as conservers 
of the fuel supply than as burdens or shackles of an 
immature intelligence. The text may be all right, 
the use may defeat the aim of education. Be that 
true or not, it is certain that the religious training 
of the young is rarely advanced by what is called 
religious education. I suppose that some most irre- 
ligious things have been done in our primary schools 
of religion under pretext of teaching religion. There 
seems to be a fatality hanging over the varied 
schemes of religious people to hand to a new gener- 
ation their conceptions of faith and duty. It was 
an evil day for Christianity when the Greek school- 
masters made it a Didache, a teaching. The school- 
master may teach the elements of science and lit- 
erature from a set text, but religion is a spirit and 
a life, an aroma of heavenly origin and evanescent 
quality. It does not stand rough handling and dies © 
under profane and common hands but sheds a be- 
nign influence over all earth and sky when called 
forth from a loving heart trying to solve the diffi- 
cult problems of life. It would be worth all the rich 
endowments we have poured into our school and 
college treasuries could we add to each endowed 
faculty a one deeply devout soul; but you cannot 
corral and brand your saint, you have to keep it a 
profound secret when you even think you have dis- 
covered him. But the after years of the life history 
of pupils favored by such high contact disclose the 
mighty force of a great and loving personality. Re- 
ligion is always propagated from a personal center 
not from a text. 


But the thing important in our discussion is the 
way in which the religious lesson may be got from 
the secular text. Holy Writ is not always best place 
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to go to find high ideals of heroic character. The 
bible has I think for the most part been used in @ 
very secular spirit. The ineradicable fundamental- 
ism of the teacher which has sought to apologize 
and cover with some gloss the cruel wild and wicked 
deeds of reputed saints has produced a very singu- 
lar impression of an ancient world governed by @ 
different code of morals and presided over by an un- 
reformed God. For there seems to be a perfect tally 
between the God of the Old Testament and the 
saintly people of the Old Testament. The teaching 
religion from such text is a work demanding the 
reputed agility of the “Society of Jesus”. We prac- 
tice our children in high jumps and call it religious 
education. There is vastly more hope of suggesting 
if not of imparting high moral codes in the use of 
confessedly secular texts. In skilled hands Ameri 
can and English history is capable of higher uses 
than profanely-sacred history of the Jewish people. 


The coming age of triumphant Christianity 
must have a new literature and an art expressive 
of the ennobled intellectual man. We must get rid of 
simpering Italian maidens dressed up to play the 
part of the virgin mother and of fat and rollicking 
native babes of the Italian slums with the haloed 
glory of the christ child. We may well resent being 
called to adore a lot of Italian brigands dressed up 
to personate the Apostles of our faith. Church art 
is always silly and often disgusting, and represents 
a state of mind and a culture so remote as to be 


~ unintelligible. 


In speaking of the new edueation in its rela- 
tions to the problem of human destiny we ought te 
give emphatic mention to the vast enlargment of 
outlook toward physical culture. To many serious 
men trained as they were in a semi-monkish seclu- 
Sion and giving themselves in half-starved devotion 
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to a mere textbook lore conned by smoking Cam- 
phene lamps or tallow dips it seems’a sacrilegious 
waste of money taxed from the poor, or gathered 
by painful eloquence from the pockets of the saints 
to put more money into a Gymnasium than into a 
Chapel or Library. A man without tastes or physi- 
cal aptitudes for Athletics is apt to think with Pres- 
ident Wilson that College training has had a distinct 
tendency circus-ward and that the dignity of a great 
educator is compromised by becoming as he com- 
plained, a ring-master. A little investigation and 
some use of the meditating grey-matter lead the 
writer to a very interested and glad acceptance of 
the new regime. A regime like all comparatively 
new movements needing careful watching and due 
restraints. 


But in the main Athletic Education has impor- 


tant place in the training of youth from whom we 
expect great things and on whose shoulders we are 
waiting to place heavy burdens. I suppose that ~ 
mere development of muscle could be secured by 
sawing wood, or use of hoe or lawnmower, but even 
from the standpoint of the physical life of the soli- 
tary student there is no gainful employment which 
is of all-around value. We well know that the most 
stubborn diseases of modern life are occupational. 
Men turned into ships and mines and building trades 
or factories are condemned to a ten or fifteen years 
of productive life. You could not look to such source 
for candidates for a promising ball team. Excessive 
strain and uneven development spell ruin for phy- 
sical man. But aside from the fitness of the physi- 
cal program of our Colleges there is in the method 
and wise control occasion for development of certain 
factors of human activity of great if not preeminent 
value. Obedience, comradeship, co-operative team- 
work, honorable dealing, ability to take a beating 
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without depression and to accept victory without 
elation. These are super-lessons for life. These are 
things which neither Army nor Navy nor civil em- 
ployment nor political life, not even the fastings 
and restraints of the christian monk can secure se 
well as a training in College Athletics. 


Paradoxical as it may seem, the high aim of 
the Athletic training is not the development of the 
body, but the securing a new physical base. A base 
of life in better conformity with man’s calling as a 
spiritual being. The monk and the ancient recluse 
sought this end by a crucifying the flesh, we seek if 
by a severe discipline of the flesh. Training will de 
what self denial failed to do. The trained body is 
an obedient body and our supreme ambition is not 
to build a few Samsons of huge weight and force but 
a generation who have learned the noble art of using 
the body for great service. The body is not evil nor 
centre of evil impulses it is simply a poor master. 
We are seeking in the new education a reenthrone- 
ment of mind and conscience. I don’t dare say soul, 
remembering that in a very discourteous way I 
have driven from our intellectual hall of debate that 
much abused and somewhat mongrel (im)-person- 
ality. 

Mark well that though seeking the same end we 
seek no revival of prudery and asceticism either in 
art or fashions of life. As matter of fact the Pure 
tan method defeated its own aim, as any unnatural 


method might be expected to do. Asceticism im 


every form ancient or modern defeats its aim by 
calling increased attention to a class of subjects 
which gain evil influence and repute solely by being 
held in consciousness. We propose simply to “for- 
get it.” We have not so much need to stifle and te 
strangle and to wrestle, as to simply snub this crude 
uncultivated backwoods brother of the soul. The 
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approved method of a successful culture is not in 
increasing restraints, and with great hurrah enforc- 
ing prohibitions, as in seeking to reenforce spiritual 
life. When we shall become very much alive inside 
we shall not need sedatives for gross Physical de- 
sires. To the knowledge-hungry the black bread of 
poverty will not seem offensive. To the soul belongs 
the majestic power by a new magic of converting 
passion into aspiration. The time is coming when 
the moral negations of life shall consume small 
space in the field of endeavor. To him who has well 
learned and written in living fire on his heart the 
new law Thou shalt Love there will be small need 
ef a weekly recitation of the old law of the Thou 
Shalt Nets. 


What we have thus far said about this new sci- 
ence of man has had chief outlook toward individual 
life and character, personal culture and personal 
contact. We have no great regard for a metaphysi- 
eal doctrine of Humanity, as a sort of man-soul-stuff, — 
without personality. Such doctrine was twin concep- 
tion with the Nicene doctrine of an impersonal God- 
head. A large part of the old Anthropology was 
based on this conception. The theory of ancient di- 
vinity hinged upon the conception that either 
through some identity of substance, or legal and 
technical unity, all mankind could be treated as one. 
it is difficult to get disentangled from this false phi- 
losophy. We have carried it over as an unexplored 
remainder into the new age, and scientific men base 
their new constructions both physically and socially 
on this outworn theory. It is true that when we re- 
gard man as a bestial product we may with show of 
truth speak of him in race or herd nomenclature. 
The ox and the ass are always the ox and the ass, 
but man, when you climb into the higher branches of 
the tree of life, may be brute or man, angel or devil. 
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Personality has intervened and changed our funda- 
mental factors. Man is hardly more important than 
the ox till he has become a person, and in this new 
science of man we are to deal with man raised to 
this higher power. It is absolutely a part of the new 
conception that we begin and continue to make our 
contacts with each man as tho there were no other 
men in existence. The Hebrew expressed it by the 
phrase “‘a man and a man”’ instead of a plural. 


Our new science will assuredly break down if 
we import this old philosophy into it and strive to 
found systems of mass education and mass conver- 
sion and other sorts of mass production upon it. It 
is a chief peril of our time. When we deal with 
man physical, we may experiment with the herd 
theory as guide, but if we seek any high moral and 
intellectual ends, and above all any spiritual ends, 
we must bring into focus of our thought the single 
mind and soul. Our duty and aim is to make a man. 
Having men, Society will make itself. Of that a 
little later. 

We have need here to mention critically two 
outworn theories once of imposing dignity and 
which now from their past exploits might seem the 
precious containers of the truth we seek. The one 
is Ethics. I suppose our Colleges still finish off their 
products with a few chapters of this ambitious sci- 
ence under some name or title. The ancients as we 
have said knew ethics chiefly as manners, the theory 


and practice of good behavior, excellent as preven- 


tive of friction and as an avoidance of occasions of 
ill-will. 

But as to Ethics: I am supposed to know some- 
things about ethics. Ethics holds the scales of even 
justice, teaches honesty and faithfulness to con- 
tracts and general truth-telling. Ethics puts in a 
dignified presence in Market and Forum. Finds 
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place in our day in the well-regulated home; sees to 
the winter flannels and thick shoes and to an abun- 
dant larder. Ethics is a mighty fine thing, a very 
mposing thing. Its cultivator has cause to be self- 
satisfied. He can confront God and the world saying, 
“I am no slacker.” 

But this sort of ethics, ethics of the book, might 
as well have posed before a looking-glass or a lay 
figure, or had transactions with a bed-post. Himself 


and not another has been object of regard, Self-sat- 
tsfaction has been chief product. Precise ethical 
conduct may cover a moral sham. We surely de- 
mand something more vital as force and rule in our 
new religion of humanity. 

We have another old word promising more in 
the dictionary than realizing in the life; Philan- 
thropy. The philanthropist deals with the forlorn 
and wretched, the slave-ship, the prison and the gal- 
leys are habitats or scenes of operation of our phil- 
anthropist. 

The task is noble and reaches the depths but is 
not broad enough. To visit the fatherless and widow 
is not enough. To subscribe to the popular charity, 
and to the community chest, and to send the Christ- 
mas basket to the poor, these things are not to be 
lightly esteemed, but destitution is only a tangent 
ef our life and makes at best brief appeals. The 
Christian of the new school of Humanity finds his 
most productive field among those who brush elbows 
with him daily. Sometimes a heavy heart finds hid- 
ing place under a fur coat. Sometimes the people 
who sit at meat with us, possibly the one who shares 
eur couch needs sympathy and utmost endeavor, 
even more than hospital patient or crippled child. 
This new way of religious living is very absorbing 
and very exhausting to the loving heart. This is 
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the “bearing one another’s burdens” which is the 
nearest of all the fulfilling the law of Christ. 


The careful reader if I have such will be quite 
sure that our main emphasis in this attempt to de- 
fine a better christian philosophy will be put upon 
the science of sociology the youngest and fairest of 
the exponents of Applied Christianity. This science 
is set forth by its cultivators as dismissing from the 
stage of action the elder virtues of charity and phil- 
anthropy, as exponents of a worn out system. The 
ax has been laid at the root of the tree of human ill, 
and causes of poverty, sickness and general distress 
having been removed there remains no mission for 
pity or self-sacrifice. It would seem that in the mind 
of the cultivators of this new science the true mes- 
sianic hope had at last been realized. 


I truly regret if my phrases Religion of Human- 
ity and Science of man may have aroused an expect- 
ation in the mind of any ardent reader that I put 
any faith in this new medicine for human ills. I 
only intended to emphasize the importance of the 
new interest in man, and that out of studies prompt- 
ed by that interest profitable fruitage might grow. 
There is vast confusion and a medley of crude and 
conflicting programs offered with all the assurance 
of the old-time prophet. We shall do well to keep 
our feet, and to resist the temptation to reaction. 
The great future of religion as a saving force among 
men truly lies in the direction of this new enthusi- 
asm. It is well, however, while retaining the words 
Social Science to point to misapprehensions involved 
in the phrase. Science is the most mouthed, ma- 
ligned, mauled, and crucified of all words inthe book. 
It has been made familiar associate of the slum 
residents of thought, and the foot ball of cranks 
and charletans. Anybody who has dreamed or 
guessed any novel thing hastens to affix the label 
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Science. The denomination Science should be con- 
fined to such well ordered array of ascertained facts 
and sure deductions as in any realm of thought or 
knowledge stamps its denier as an ill-informed per- 
son or intellectual moron. Science always has rag- 
ged edges, but it ought to have consistency of warp 
and woof. Great damage comes to truth when we 
allow the label Science to be carelessly affixed. 


Now while there are many things known about 
man, and more about human conditions, these have 
not been coordinated into any consistent whole. We 
applaud the inquiries, and even the experiments 
which are current, about men, but we mislead the 
uninformed when we talk proudly about Sociology 
as though it ranked as a science. It is a science of 
man, about as theology is a science of God. The bot- 
tom facts in either case being unknown. 


It is well to state briefly some worthy criticisms 
of current theory. (1) Sociology as commonly un- 
derstood assumes falsely that there is a soul-stuff, 
a Humanity, as distinct from men as individuals. 
Its concealed theory is the Comtian conception of 
an impersonal humanity which itself was simply 
old theology based on the Realistic philosophy. (2) 
Sociology calls for a definite program. While we can 
offer only a spirit and life. (8)Sociology as a pro- 
gram is infiexible as well as extraneous and allows 
no free play of moral forces but leads men back into 
the old bondage of exact law. Man’s salvation lies 
in his liberty and its use, not in a constrained right- 
eousness. (4) Sociology seeks to cure human ills by 
surgery. It tends to a violent effort to work out re- 
demption by elimination rather than healing. So- 
ciology is strong in pathology but weak in therapy. 
Logically it would favor exposing the unwelcome 
and defective young and chloroforming the hopeless- 
ly diseased and the useless aged. It would mutilate 
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the unfit and delegate progenitorship to men of 
prepctent physical excellence. It would bring man 
back to the animal base which he has long left be- 
hind. The logical product of sociology is the Super- 
man of Nietzche. (5) Incidentally the more science 
we have of this sort the less pity and charity and 
patience and gentleness—and the more surgery. 

(6) Sociology tends to ripen into some form 
of Socialism. It may not be of the type of Bolshi- 
vism but it is in spirit socialism none the less; in 
that under its influence individual initiative ceases 
to make returns and shrivels as an unused agent. 
Free play of native powers by which the individual 
finds place as result of experiment gives place to set 
task perfunctorily performed. The individual liberty 
being of the nature of a distraction, if not impertin- 
ence, is soon conditioned or eliminated. It is found 
soon that Society is far from being automatic like 
the human body. It is mere mass of jelly proto- 
plasm, it needs to be handled, shaped, bottled, la- 
beled and variously exploited. 

When individual men cease to function as men 
with a highly inconvenient amount of wilfulness, 
Society stagnant and lethargic calls for authority. 
Sociology begets socialism, and Socialism begets 


-tyranny, and having completed a process of decep- 


tive progress we find ourselves compelled to the dull 
task of doing it all over again. (7) Incidentally it 
should be noted that this new science has had ne 
success in gathering all the facts, and studying all 
the phenomena, and meeting varied problems. It 
bears the stamp of the provincial. 


The birth mark of true science is the breadth 
of its ability to grasp a situation whole, and to at- 
tain a unifying success. In this regard it is a pitiful 
failure with both a comic and a tragic outlook. It 
has concentrated its sympathies upon a small class 
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of men which it has arbitrarily called the workers 
and has exalted them and their rights into the lime- 
light as subjects of almost passionate advocacy. 


Doubtless valuable work has been done and 
great wrongs put in way of correction, but in a very 
busy world in which the vast majority are barely 
above the line of want, and from the nature of 
whose occupations can neither combine themselves 
nor seek aid from social or political activity, it 
seems hardly convincing to the lovers of men to be 
bidden to fall down and worship this “God of the 
Shop.” 

It would be a wonderful word could we coin it 
which would represent and express our loving 
neighborliness to all men, as we meet and pass, as 
we sit together and as we walk and work together, 
unobtrusive, sympathetic, respectful of others re- 
ticences as of others rights, unwilling to dictate and 
without desire to meddle. 

I can conceive the thing, though there is no . 
word or phrase known to express this idea of human 
brotherliness. It is often in these days exemplified, 
as we seem to be walking in the very company of 
the Galilean, But, Yes; in my distress and need 
the Lord, and not the dictionary, has given me a 
word, a cry, a challenge. 


Human Brotherliness 

This is chapter heading of a new history of a 
new race and a new world. A phrase worthy to be 
written over the portals of the Millenial age. 

But we have journeyed too far and too fast. We 
are eager to reach the millenium without climbing 
the hills or stopping at way stations. Our age as 
recently passed, or as now spreading out before 
us, is one of expectant struggle after understand- 
ings or solutions, eager to do, but blundering in 
method. We have had too much method, The spirit 
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of the modern promoter is in the very air. In our 
eagerness to tell the world the story, we have for- 
gotten the message. Tired of ecclesia, disgusted with 
popes and councils, with prelates and clergy, with 
millinery and liturgy and litany we set ourselves 
to replace them not with spirit and life, but with 
cults and assemblies and unions and leagues and 
congresses until you cannot walk the Lord’s High- 
way without colliding with Omnibuses warranted te 
carry safely the Sacramental host to the new Ca- 
naan. The chief business now of our pulpits seems 
to furnish vantage ground for religious traffic-man- 
agers and loud-speaking Directors. 


Here again we must check the ready flow of 
criticism. we ought to recognize that beneath the 
eddies and the floating wreckage and impertinent 
obstacles that a veritable gulf stream of Human 
brotherliness flows. 


You cannot indeed herd men in a sanctuary 
however adorned with altars and crosses and pict- 
ures and emblems, the debris of ages of superstition, 
and say to them, this is worship; thus and so, with 
such words and these genufiections you honor God 
and get your soul saved. Men have had all too much 
of that sort of religion. Men hereafter are to use 
the sanctuary as a resting place not as the work 
shop where destinies are wrought out, and prayer 
as a means not an end. Ernest men are seeking God, 
in the activities of life not in its quietudes. Our 


_ Master is now leading us not forth to desert places, 


for contemplation, but into the busy throngs of 
needy men. He has given us so great a task feeding 
the Five thousand that we cannot stop to break 
bread with the twelve. 

I am truly sorry that our prayer meetings 
have so suddenly and mysteriously melted away, 
and that old fashioned sermons and pulpit pray- 
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ers have become distasteful. I am sorry for 
the preachers whose chief business has received 
the prophetic condemnation “Weighed and want- 
ing.” We shall have to look for a new job, or a new 
way of doing an old job. 

Meanwhile it is matter of supreme interest to 
the lover of Jesus that if you want men and women 
for the front in the Lord’s work and battle, you 
need never call twice. The best sacrament ever eaten 
has been from a broken loaf shared with God’s suf- 
fering poor or with battle broken comrade. The 
best altar has been the other man’s heart. 

We have a long way to go ere reaching even 
the outmost bounds of the celestial country, but 
we take great courage from the initial skirmishes 
in this new campaign. We are getting rid of impedi- 
ments, we are drawing together. We have stopped 
vain effort to adjust and accommodate differences, 
we are simply forgetting them. We may lose some- 
what of value but shall gain priceless things. There 
never has been a time when we could utter the 
Christian Challenge with so little of the mutterings 
of what we may call Static. 

We approach now with humility an effort to re- 
duce to its lowest terms the exalted faith which we 
have seen so confounded and confused with men’s 
vain conceits. 

We have chosen by way of emphasis rather 
than of violent contrast to call this The Jesus-Way. 
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Christianity As the Jesus Way 


In characterizing different phases of Christian 
thought as so many different religions, I have 
sought to bring into relief that very much of the 
thought-material has been not result of legitimate 
development nor of useful applications and neces- 
sary explanations but.of quite unauthorized addi- 
tions of material often uncongenial and sometimes 
destructive. The method of our approved historians 
as we have seen has been to regard christian doc- 
trine in its somewhat protean forms as a legitimate 
evolution: often as a mere amplification of christian 
principles or application of them to suit new condi- 
tions, or to correlate them with the product of a 
widening intellectual outlook. 

This view is worthy profound attention. Chris- 
tianity as the summarized principles of Jesus is 
of necessity constantly adjusting itself and reex- 
plaining itself in terms of the age, and in terms of 
human life and thinking. Its very dynamic quality 
fits it for this use. I suppose it was very possible to 
have a Platonic Christian and a Ritualistic Chris- 
tian and a Churchly Christian. It may come to be 
that we have Buddhistic Christians and Confucian 
Christians as of old there were Zoroastrian Chris- 
tians; but our present task is important by reason 
of past neglect to mark distinctions and cleavages. 


Our difficulty to-day is not to get men to listen 


- to Jesus’ message, as it is to get men to consent to 


Athanasius’s christianity, or to Calvin's theology, 
or to Augustine’s anthropology, or Gregory’s ec- 
clesiology. In order to success in the largest task 
of world’s work painful surgery is needed. 

In this process it is difficult to determine where 
to cut and what to excise. We all have our pet doc- 
trines, as we have our greatly esteemed faults, and 
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benevolently regarded sins. The deformed child is 
always a favorite. 

I recall the naive decision of the first Christian 
council; The dear brethren at Jerusalem full of 
eharity were willing to yield much. But they wrote 
to their semi-gentile brethren in Antioch that there 
were just a few things concerning which there could 
be no compromise. Whatever they did or didn’t 
they must abstain from * * * and from “things 
strangled and from blood.” And so out of three es- 
sentials, two were matters of mere ritual interest. 
So we left to make free choices will probably make 
poor work of it. 

It is promptly said or thought, yes; we can 
get along without Athanasius or even without Au- 
gustine, possibly may be willing to lay away the 
weapons of the Nicene battle; but surely the New 
Testament contents must be sacredly guarded, and 
all equally. I have somewhere on my shelves a Sse- 
ries of lectures by an Oxford Don entitled ‘“Pro- 
gress of Doctrine in the New Testament.” My rec- 
ollection of the book is that it was weak in its 
chronological sequencies and was an illustration of 
apokatastasis or progress backwards. The phrase 
is of value to us. It implies that the bulk of doc- 
trine at the close of the apostolic period was meas- 
urably different, and in excess of the residuum of 
our Lord’s original message. Now we quite under- 
stand that Pauline theology and Johanine eschatol- 
ogy were several steps or leagues beyond the simple 
message of Jesus. That the Teaching of the Apos- 
tles was a growth upon the Teaching of Jesus. But 
we are not prepared to find in the gospels them- 
selves, imposed upon Jesus’ teaching or upon the 
record of his life a considerable mass of interpre- 
tative or additional material more or less alien. The 
Gospels are not a very early nor very original 
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source. We have seen how very little the Apostles 
or other first-hand witnesses had to do with these 
documents. Could we get a glimpse behind the ob- 
scuring curtain of time we would find in that fruit- 
ful period, not a dead level of authoritative teach- 
ing, but one of great agitation and searchings and 
painful efforts to remember, and comparisons and 
eager suggestions. | 

This period between the close of Jesus’ life 
and the first written Gospel was both emotion- 
ally and doctrinally the hot bed and nursery 
of christianity. Various doctrines were for the first 
launched and adjustments made. We have referred 
to the “Gospel of the Infancy” and to the disposi- 
tion to find some base for a magic sacrament in 
mysterious words of Jesus; and to place on him the 
responsibility of a doctrine of sacramental cleans- 
ing and of a recognition of some sort of divine trin- 
ity. We may add the disposition to place a Jewish 
Eschatology under the aegis of the great prophet, 
as in the incorporation of what is called the “Little 
Apocalypse” into the Gospel of Matthew. We have 
abundantly intimated if not proved that the exces- 
sively Jewish spirit of the first Gospel and its ex- 
travagant Christology are not in precise harmony 
with the teachings of Jesus and that the conception 
of crass physical Resurrection and Bodily ascension 
and literal Physical continuance, and bodily return 
to earth at early date, which disfigure and render 
the whole record unacceptable to the modern mind; 
These things are foreign to our Lord’s teaching in 
substance and in spirit. It is also to be emphasized 
that the disposition to interpret our Lord’s Spiritual 
mysticism as basis of magical rites is distinctly not 
in harmony with Jesus’ doctrine. 


The area of general contrast is greatly en- 
larged when we come to the consideration of the 
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Church Fathers Councils and Creeds. Each and all 
come with some shred of Christ’s seamless garment, 
vhich they have stretched and patched into a doc- 
trine or a ritual. 

Now I greatly desire to treat with reverence 
the great teachers of the Christian ages. The 
charges which we bring against them lie very equal- 
ly against us all. We who are daily adding to the 
divine teaching the commandments of men should 
hardly throw stones. 

I can perhaps be excused having said these fine- 
ly charitable things about the Fathers should I 
Galley No. 61—Marsh 
intimate very gently that I do not really and truly 
like Old Calvinism, and modern Fundamentalism, 
and Episcopacy, and ritualism, and sacramentarian- 
ism, and sacerdotalism. 

I do not from choice adorn my walls with por- 
traits of the great Christian leaders. To me Knox 
was a bully, and Luther an ill mannered Pope-baiter, 
and Calvin a lantern jawed religious dyspeptic, St. 
Augustine was a pedant who gave God lectures on 
theology and called it ‘‘Confessions’, Athanasius 
was a cross between Saint and Bigot. 

Now that I am held down by my program to 
answer the question what really is the doctrine of 
Jesus? I find myself at a loss for words. At a very 
advanced age I find myself not so arrogantly sure 
as.once. This very simple matter is not so simple 
after all. This well is very deep and our means of 
drawing far from perfect. We are in danger of fall- 
ing into the error of our forbears of reading in our 
own meanings, and then shouting aloud our corro- 
borating authority. It is easy in any age to attach 
to our thinking or our exposition a “Thus saith the 
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Lord.” Any man coming to us in such a spirit needs 
watching. 

I have been for many years much impressed 
with a phrase brought by my missionary sister 
from Japan. She taught natives unshrived, un- 
spoiled by any contact with western thought. She 
found these natives familiarly calling the christian 
faith “The Jesus Way’. I do not know by what pro- 
cess this felicitous phrase has come into so greatcur- 
rency among us, probably the western mind was 
ready for a significant bit of orientalism. It certainly 
serves an admirable mission even if found in some 
ways inadequate. Our Lord was a broader philosoph- 
er and spoke about himself as more than the way, 
as also truth, and life. 

We doubtless should ask whether or no there is 
an intelligent basis for the Christian faith and what 
it may be. 

We used to be taught by Dr. Hodge that man 
was essentially a thinking animal; that his distin- 
guishing glory was that his emotions, his passions, 
his will, were reached through and governed by his 
intelligence; that every true approach to man must 
be by this route; that appeals to passion, endeavor 
to secure activity by other than intellectual means 
was denaturing man. Dr. Francis Patton is very 
emphatic in his declaration that as for him, if he 
must choose, Christianity is a doctrine rather than 
a life. He conceives of any Christianity founded on 
sentiment or emotion without ample logical basis 
as insecure. 

We must admit that the noblest activity of 
man is to think things out—man is hardly man who 
follows the herd instinct and whose exaggerated 
performances vacillate and prove abortive because 
without anchorage in intelligent conviction. We 
should admit that in the very effort to show that 
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Christianity is something better than theology we 
are actually theologizing—we are proposing a doc- 
trine in the very breath in which we abjure all doc- 
trine. 

Surely there is need of clear thinking in our 
day, and of clear thinking about religion, and that 
is in a sense theologizing. 

It is surely not a religion without doctrine we 
need but a religion with a truer doctrine. Our Lord 
was preeminently distinguished by keen intellectual 
insight. There never has been nor will be again so 
wise a teacher, so consummate a master of what 
we call truth. He was very Lord of Truth. False- 
hood as well as guile fled from his presence. He was 
so deep a thinker that he did not seem to be think- 
ing at all. He saw so clearly that he didn’t seem to 
reason at all. The old Jews were distressed about it, 
and complained that he taught not according to the 
book, but with the force of some inner authority. 
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He did not discourse much about God. There was — 


not much he could put into human speech. But he 
gave man a vision into the mighty mystery of God- 
liness; and one vision sufficed. He did not persuade 
but reached the will by so melting a process and so 
brilliant a light that he needed no circumlocutions 
and verbal explicities. 


But this interpretation of religion given by — 


Jesus is more than intellectual. We strike a pro- 
founder depth when we think of it as a Life. It 
really blossoms in deeds. It prompts to action. It 
is no dreamy contemplation no Buddhistic calm. In 
God’s world truth can never be separated from 
things. To know God is better than to know about 
God. To meet man face to face in pitying, helpful 
love varying in method through widest range this 
constitutes a sort of divine ethics transcending any 
discourse about the theory of human relations. 
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This metaphor of life is apt, because unlike 
mere emotion it is essentially divine. Life has with- 
in it a secret of intelligence as well as a secret of 
power. It has a divine guidance not shared by creed 
or scheme thought out by man. You can’t plan life. 
Vital functions reject the check and curb. Life is 
thought realized. Life like all divine things has an 
inner law, a secret fountain. It asks not human 
guidance but that man remove impediments. But 
still life’s point of contact with divine efficiency is 
not direct but through agency of food variously 
administered. These supplies are essentially ration- 
al. Emotional appeals act on life as stimulants; the 
exhilaration is temporary and is really not what it 
seems an added impetus. We seem to be getting 
ahead but find that we have stood stock still or suf- 
fered retrograde. And so we come back to the con- 
ception of the noble function of Truth. Truth is in 
order to life. 

Let us reflect on the metaphor of the Way. This 
points to conduct and the manner and temper of 
conduct. 

It is a very significant definition of Christianity 
to describe it as Jesus’ way of doing things or as 
Jesus’ attitude toward things; Toward God and 
man; Toward labor and duty. This temper of mind, 
this attitude of spirit; this response to environ- 
ment, this is the Christian faith in its essence. 
This presentation meets many wants and is worthy 
of wide currency. We are not bidden to carry out a 
program or obey a law. Such program or law sug- 
gests restraint or compulsion with consequent in- 
sincerity or half-heartedness. They who confront 
life in the Christian temper carry with them the 
solution of every difficulty, the urge behind every 
endeavor, and the swift and sure and sweet reward 
of a soul going forth to its unhindered beneficence. 
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I would gladly stop here in my attempt ‘to set in 
order this great matter, but we. have not quite 
reached a final analysis. 

Truth and Life and the Way, these mark step- 
ping stones or even rounds of a ladder. We demand 
something simpler and something deeper. These 
things evidently spring from near the root of some 
ultimate fact. We must combine these conceptions 
or find their kinship and secure that simplicity of 
thought which furnishes a key to all mysteries. 
Both philosophy and religion call for such simplifi- 
cation. A multiplicity of concepts in rivalry for pos- 
session of the mind at the same time is in philoso- 
phy what a multiplicity of gods is in religious faith. 
These conditions result in stripping the mind of all 
philosophy and the soul of any god at all. 

I think of no apter word to express ultimate 
fact and ultimate doctrine in both philosophy and 
faith than Reality. Christ’s religion is a religion 
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sufficiently broad is that it suggests abstract con- 
ceptions and verbal affirmations. Truth grows the 
shell of creed and then suffers or dies outright. Life 
leaves us without conviction or information con- 
cerning its fountain and source and gives us hardly 
room for play of our choices. There is a large de- 
velopment of life in the world which suggests au- 
tomatic action. Even man is often little more than 
an automaton. The Way seems to leave us without 
very definite apprehension of the a quo and ad 
quem, whence, and whither. If we are truly on 
journey it is not enough to find cash in our pocket, 
and congenial company, but we require to know 
whither we are bound and what may be the measure 
of our progress and above all, as prime matter of 
motive, why we left the old and seek the new. We 
may be good travellers and have good company but 
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& way is no way except it have a goal, and it is no 
high way except it have a noble goal. 


Now let us for a moment watch our Master. 
The most manifest and arresting thing about him 
and about every thing he said was reality. He was 
never a creature of the imagination, never governed 
by chimeras, never moved by hysterical emotion, 
as Renan suggests, He was never in least degree 
uncertain or vacillating. So straight was his course 
that it impressed his disciples as one governed by a 
deep fatality. He above all displayed freedom of 
choice and action and yet he said Must with tre- 
mendous emphasis. His was a free spirit dealing 
with real things. 


Our Master said surprisingly little about God 


and nothing of the nature of speculation, of what 
after ages have regarded as of philosophic value. 
He had but few things to say about Heaven or the 
spiritual realm; but he went about the world more 
manifestly living with God and in God’s heaven, 
than on earth and among men. He looked about on 
human affairs and measured up his fellows with a 
keeness of insight which great age and long ex- 
perience would scarcely have given him. He just 
Knew what was in man and He just Knew what man 
needed, and just when to advise or warn. He never 
preached, or most certainly never preached the 
wrong sermon, or the right sermon to the wrong 
audience. 

Of course there was no cant, no assumption, 


no insincerity, He Was, He Knew, and he felt and 
did with such singleness of thought and aim that 
life seemed to have a rhythm. One act tallied or 
made melody with an other act. His act and his 
teaching even amid the world’s discordant forces 
took on the quality of a celestial harmony. We can’t 
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in such a life find use for analysis. Such analysis 
would be a vivisection. 

We are ready to understand that old phrase 
The One Only so gravely misrepresented by the 
perverted theological Only Begotten. 

This descriptive title One Only or the Unique 
pointed both to his high place in the loving favor 
and approval of God and also to his exceptional 
place in the universe and to his rich completeness 
of nature. He was Whole, and to be whole is to be 
holy. Sin is chiefly discord, conflict within, and 
poor adaptation without. The Being who can see 
things whole, and lead a whole life, and think, feel 
and act all in one sublime unity of life, such being 
is Divine and doubly divine in that he urges us also 
toward like perfection, a perfection unattainable in 
the abstract but blessedly approachable in the con- 
crete. 

With our Lord there was very little need to 


teach theology. How inappropriate on his lips- 


would have been the Apostle’s Creed or the Nicene 
creed, and who can think of the Master joining in 
the Anathemas of Athanasius! It was quite enough 
that he put his Body of Divinity into two words 
“Our Father’. Any set scheme of the nature of 
human ties and the laws of society would have 
seemed very unsuited to the lips of him who could 
put a whole social creed into the form and compass 
of the parable of the Good Samaritan. 

Any discourse of sin and its consequences or of 
soteriology would have seemed very pale and an- 
aemic in the mouth of him who uttered the parable 
of the Prodigal Son. Nearly everything which has 
busied the thinking of the Christian ages and led to 
divisions and often bitter feuds seems to the student 
in the school of Christ to have been quietly ex- 
plained and settled in advance, and after seeking 
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answer of all oracles and consulting all philosophers 
and all councils we turn back and find that we need- 
ed not to have gone farther in our search for truth 
than the Master’s pregnant parables. Jesus’ way 
is marvelously simple and illuminating and needs 
surprisingly little interpretation and application. 

I feel sure that the spirit of the time will re- 
sent this Simplicity. We crave a difficult religion, 
a deep and recondite religion, something we can de- 
bate about, possibly under cover of debate may 
evade the impelling force of duty. We say in our 
hearts religion is the sum of knowledge, the flower 
of philosophy, the last word in ethics, give us some- 
thing worth while in quantity as well as quality. 
The world’s libraries are fairly burdened with the 
literature of the subject, tell us more fully what the 
wise have said. We recognize how barren it must 
seem to many to simplify ethics into mere love, 
abounding overflowing the bounds of home and 
friends and seeking to fructify the earth. How about 
righteousness and justice and essential law? 

A Princeton professor is recorded to have said 
“Better that the universe should never have existed 
or that all sentient creatures should perish than that 
one law should be nullified.” A doctrine of benevo- 
lence won’t cover that sort of demand. 

We are asked about nice adjustments and res- 
ervations, and divine Tabus. What are the limits 
and bounds of duty? How does duty to God and 
toward man coordinate? How does duty to others 
coordinate itself with a true self respect and self 
expression; By what precept shall we guide our feet 
through the mazes of a complex life, its wars and 
its peace, its bargainings, its class and caste restric- 
tions, its art and culture so apt to incorporate or en- 
shrine the appeals to the bestial in man and so 
imperfectly echoing his noble impulses? Howdoesre- 
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ligion help us in discovering and ordering the differ- 
ent faculties of our nature? What about the relative 
culture of mind, heart and taste? How conflicting, 
how puzzling, how great the labor and learning of 
those who have assumed to tell us just how to be- 
have in this case and under that circumstance. And 
now you tell us that this is just words, words, words, 
and that Jesus thought it enough to Love, just to 
Love. 

And about God, the chief theme of religion; 
We have spent not years but ages, ages Jewish, and 
ages Christian, and with a background of other 
ages ethnic, just talking about God, often disputing. 
We have written or read whole libraries of divinity. 
We have mapped it out and put it in catechisms, all 
about God as moral governor, all about God as an 
almighty Providenee, all about God as a law giver 
and a judge. We have preached about it and sung 
about it. And now we are bidden to listen to a 
teacher of divinity who has scarcely anything to 
put in words but who invites us behind the veil into 
an inner chamber, unfurnished with the usual ac- 
companiments of worship, and simply says, God: I 
bid you look, adore, and love and live. Jesus’ reli- 
gion does not do for us any thing more or different 
than the vain theologies of priestcraft except it 
help us to a personal vision of God, an experience 
as deep and as efficient as a new birth, but which 
is marked by no comment and rarely even a date. 

We have probably somewhat mixed and con- 
fused our ethics and our religion. They ought to be 
more often mixed than they are in fact, but there 
is a middle term a nexus both of thought and a bond 
of living relationship. Love is very much the same 
thing turned Godward in adoration and trust, and 
turned manward in pitying helpfulness or glad 
comradeship. Love is the spirit of worship as it is 
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the spirit of service. Even when we contemplate 
the large and confused problems of a big world and 
of what in a vague way we call the universe, the 
same law holds. It is much more than law, which is 
always imposed, it is the central source of power 
and heat and comfort and healing. 

I suppose that religion is love, or if you wish 
to have a theory, religion is the theory and practice 
of love. It is a very simple lesson easily taught our 
young children, and a great secret to be taught 
again to our wise. Just to love. If our problem is 
a little hard just love a little more. If God seems at 
any time to be difficult to understand just get a 
little nearer him, love him more. 

There is all this debate about the other world 
and a future state, about rewards and penalties and 
about the sort of fate waiting the wicked and about 
the kind of triumph God’s people shall win over 
their enemies. I have read about it and worried 
about it and dreamed about it. I remember listen- 
ing to a thoughtful Christian teacher who was 
honored by being made not only a member of the 
great commission to draft a new creed for a Church 
of broad influence, but was made its chairman, and 
entrusted with framing a first draft of a document 
intended to influence all after time. He said, ““To me 
it would seem better that man never had been creat- 
ed than that even one soul should suffer the eternal 
misery of hell, and yet,” lifting his hand toward 
heaven he declared, “ I believe it because the Bible 


- gays so.” And so the love in his heart pronounced 


sentence against the government of God. 

Our Master could not explain all, or tell all, 
but when we are perplexed in the matter of the 
destiny of man, if our perplexity is a loving and 
not a bitter one, Our Master says; Just look at my 
hands and look deeper beneath the arch-way of my 
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broken heart, and then leave to me the solution of 
the problem of human destiny. 

It begins to look to me as though ultimate doc- 
trine and fact and power of our religion was not 
after all an abstraction but a person—and that in 
its last analysis Jesus is Christianity, i. e., the 
Christianity, not of the Five Sorts, but of the one 
only true and living way. He himself said mysteri- 
ously, I am the Way—not I direct, guide, map, con- 
trol, but I Am the way. This Jesus was more than 
the Christ, the promised Messiah. He is vastly more 
living and real than the Eternal Logos of the Nicene 
Fathers. He through the power of his love is su- 
perior to any conception of the ages of ritual, a true 
Savior of men. His body was a mere tabernacle as 
is ours, and his bodily suffering only an imperfect 
reflex of the agony of a pitying soul. His shed blood, 
even if shed, as it was not in literal fact, was in no 
ways different from other human blood. But within 
dwelt the mystery of the Divine pity. His cross was 
only emblem of a cross erected on celestial heights, 
with man’s first penitent effort after life. Had there 
been no cross on Calvary there would have been the 
same cross athwart the Heavens. A true Christian 
Faith is a sounding of the heart of God, and the re- 
action of a loving, adoring spirit. 


Have I then any definite Theology? 

No; nothing worth writing down. 

Have I anything called Ethics? 

No; none worth speaking of. 

Have I anything worthy the name religion? 

Yes; and, like old Calvinism, it has best expres- 
sion in Five Points. 

First: Optimism—An optimistic conception of 
God as the one only and wholly Good. This is the 
Gospel of God. 
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Second: Optimism—An optimistic interpreta- 
tion of the long past experiences and record of the 
race of man under the divine guidance. This is the 
Gospel of History. 

Third: Optimism—On the whole, an optimistic 
interpretation of what we call human nature as hav- 
ing with lamentable defects vast possibilities of 
Good. This is the Gospel of Man. 

Fourth: Optimism—(writ modestly small) be- 
ing a somewhat optimistic estimate of myself, and 


of my outlook on destiny. I do not often call myself 
a “poor miserable sinner’; or think of myself as a 
“prand plucked from the burning.” I have come a 
long long road through “time and change” since my 
members were “hidden in the lower parts of the 
earth.” Another million years or so may make it 
possible to stand with Paul as having “attained.” 
What matters time as an element in the reckoning. 
There is time enough and to spare for enterprise, 
experiment and adventure in spiritual living. Just 
now I feel very tired, ready to welcome a sleep and 
long rest. His Likeness, which I aspire to attain, 
may be more deeply impressed on the sub-conscious 
mind which has ceased to struggle. Many an earth- 
ly problem has found its solution in the hours of 
sleep. We shall, I trust, “Awake” from the dream- 
less sleep “Satisfied.” This is the Gospel of personal 
destiny. 

Fifth: Optimism—A hopeful, even exultant 
outlook on the great and broad future. This is the 
Gospel of the Large Hope. One big super-super op- 
timism looking toward a truer and profounder 
Knowledge of God, and a learning by man to think, 
live, and love as Jesus did, and a walking in Jesus’ 
Way. 
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